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CHAPTER  VIII. - THE  VICAR  OF  LUL- 

LIXGTON. 

JOLLY  George  Gurwood’s  only  child, 
the  little  boy  whom  his  grandfather, 
old  John  Lorraine,  made  so  much  of 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  after 
having  been  educated  at  Marlborough 
and  Oxford,  was  admitted  into  holy  or¬ 
ders,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  was 
Vicar  of  Lullington,  a  rural  parish, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  London,  on  the  Great  Northern 
road.  A  pleasant  place  Lullington  for 
a  lazy  man.  A  quiet,  sleepy  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  half  a  hundred  houses,  scattered 
here  and  there,  with  a  chirpy  little 
brook  singing  its  way  through  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  street,  and 
hurrying  onwards  tnrough  great  broad 
tracts  of  green  pasturage,  tmere,  in  the 
summer-time,  the  red-brown  cattle  drank 
of  it  and  cooled  their  heated  limbs  in  its 
refreshing  tide,  until  it  was  finally  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  silver  Trent. 

Lullington  chiueh  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  picturesque  edifice,  resembling  a 
large  barn,  with  a  square,  weather¬ 
beaten  tower  at  one  end  of  it ;  nor  was 
the  churchyard  at  all  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
vocative  of  an  elegy,  or  of  any  thing 
but  rheumatism,  being  a  damp,  dreary 
little  spot,  with  most  of  its  tombstones 
covered  with  green  moss,  and  with  a 
public  footpath,  with  a  stile  at  either 
end,  running  through  the  middle  of  it. 
But  to  the  artists  wandering  through 
that  part  of  the  country  (they  were  not 
numerous,  for  Notts  and  Lincoln  have 
not  much  to  oifer  to  the  sketcher),  the 
vicarage  made  up  for  the  short-com¬ 
ings  of  the  church.  It  was  a  square, 
old-fashioned,  red-bricked  house,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  full  of 
greenery ;  and  whereas  the  church 
looked  time-worn  and  cold,  and  had, 
even  on  the  brightest  summer  day,  a 
teeth-chattering,  gruesome  appearance, 
the  vicarage  had  a  jolly,  cheerful  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  the  sun  gleamed  on  its 
little,  diamond-shaped  windows,  with 
their  leaden  easements,  you  were  inex¬ 
plicably  reminded  of  a  red-faced,  genial 
old  gentleman,  whose  eyes  were  twink- 
ling  in  delight  at  some  funny  story  which 
he  had  just  heard. 
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It  was  just  the  home  for  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  wife  and  family ;  for  it 
had  a  large  number  of  rooms  of  all  kinds 
and  shapes,  square  bed-chambers,  tri¬ 
angular  nooks,  long  passages,  large  attics, 
wherein  was  accommodation  for  half  a 
dozen  servants,  and  ram-shackle  stables, 
where  as  many  horses  could  be  stowed 
away.  It  was  just  the  house  for  a  man 
of  large  means,  who  would  not  object  to 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  his  leisure 
to  his  parochial  duties,  but  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation  would  be  in  his  garden 
or  his  greenhouses.  Such  a  man  was 
Martin  Gurwood’s  predecessor,  who  had 
held  the  living  for  fifty  years,  and  had 
seen  some  halt-score  boys  and  girls  issue 
from  the  vicarage  into  the  world,  to 
marry  and  settle  themselves  in  various 
ways  of  life.  The  Rev.  Anthony  Cam¬ 
den  was  known  as  arose-grower,  through¬ 
out  three  adjoining  counties;  and  had 
even  obtained  special  prizes  at  Crystal 
Palace  and  Botanical  Garden  shows. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  fisherman  too,  and 
had  been,  in  his  younger  days,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shot.  Not  being  much  of  a 
reader,  except  of  the  “Field  and  the 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  he  would  have 
found  the  winter  evenings  dull,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  excitement  of  perpetu¬ 
ally  re-arranging  his  large  collection  of 
moths  and  butterflies,  renewing  their 
corks  and  pins,  and  putting  fresh  pieces 
of  camphor  into  the  comers  of  the  glazed 
drawers  which  contained  them.  Mr. 
Camden  knew  all  about  crops  and  ma¬ 
nure,  and  subsoiling  and  drainage :  the 
farmers  for  miles  round  used  to  come 
to  the  vicarage  to  consult  him ;  and  he 
always  gave  them  beer  and  advice,  both 
of  the  best  quality.  He  played  long- 
whist,  and  preached  short  sermons ;  and 
when  he  died,  in  a  green  old  age,  it  was 
universally  voted  in  Lullington  and  its 
neighborhood  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  replace  him. 

Certainly  there  could  not  have  been 
a  more  marked  contrast  than  between 
him  and  his  successor.  Martin  Gurwood 
was  a  man  of  six  and  twenty,  unmarried, 
with  apparently  no  thought  in  life  be¬ 
yond  his  sacred  calling  and  the  duties 
appertaining  to  it.  Only  half  the  rooms 
in  the  vicarage  were  furnished ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  on  such  rare  occasions  as  his  mother 
or  some  of  his  friends  coming  to  stay 
with  him,  only  two  of  them  on  tlie 
ground  floor,  one  the  vicar’s  study,  the 
other  his  bed-chamber,  were  used.  The 
persistent  entreaties  of  his  old  house¬ 
keeper  had  induced  him  to  relent  from 
I  his  original  intention  of  allowing  the 
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garden  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  it 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  sex¬ 
ton,  who,  in  so  small  a  community,  had 
but  little  work  in  his  own  particular 
line,  and  who  kept  up  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  the  smooth-shaved  lawns  in 
which  their  late  owner  had  so  much  de¬ 
lighted.  But  Martin  Gurwood  took  no 
interest  in  the  garden  himsell^  and  only 
entered  it  occasionally  of  an  evening, 
when  he  would  stroll  up  and  down  the 
lawn,  or  one  of  the  gravel  walks,  with 
his  head  bent  forw:^  and  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  deep  in  medita¬ 
tion.  He  kept  a  horse,  certainly, —  a 

Eowerful,  big-boned  Irish  hunter;  but 
e  only  rode  her  hy  fits  and  starts, 
sometimes  leaving  her  in  the  stable  for 
weeks  together,  dependent  on  such  ex¬ 
ercise  as  she  could  obtain  in  the  spare 
moments  of  her  groom ;  at  other  times 
persistently  riding  her  day  after  day, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  weather. 
And  on  those  occasions  the  vicar  did 
not  merely  go  out  for  a  mild  constitu¬ 
tional,  to  potter  round  the  outskirts  of 
his  parish,  or  to  trot  over  to  the  market 
town  ;  he  was  out  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  generally  brought  the  mare  home 
heated  and  foam-flecked.  Indeed,  more 
than  one  of  his  parishioners  had  seen 
their  spiritual  guide  riding  across  coun¬ 
try,  solitary  indeed,  but  straight,  as 
though  he  were  marking  out  the  line  for 
a  steeple-chase,  stopping  neither  for 
hedge,  bank,  nor  brook,  the  Irish  mare 
flying  all  in  her  stride,  her  rider  sitting 
with  his  hands  down  on  her  withers,  his 
lips  compressed,  and  his  face  deadly 
pale.  “  Tekkin  it  out  of  hisself,  meb- 
tx:,”  said  Fanner  Barford,  when  his  son 
described  to  him  this  sight  which  he 
had  seen  that  afternoon :  “  for  all  he’s  so 
close,  and  so  meek  and  religious,  there’s 
a  spice  of  the  Devil  in  him,  as  in  every 
other  man;  and  Bill,  my  boy,  that’s 
the  way  he  takes  it  out  of  hisself.” 
Thus  Farmer  Barford ;  and  to  this 
eflcct  spoke  several  of  the  parishioners 
in  committee  assembled  over  their  pipes 
and  beer  at  “  The  Dun  Cow.” 

They  did  not  hint  any  thing  of  the 
kind  to  the  vicar  himself,  trust  them  for 
thatl  Martin  Gurwood  could  not  be 
called  popular  amongst  the  community 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast :  be  was  chari¬ 
table  to  a  degree,  lavish  with  bis  money, 
thinking  nothing  of  passing  days  and 
nights  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  con¬ 
tributing  more  than  half  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  village 
schools,  accessible  at  all  times,  and 
ready  with  such  advice  or  assistance  as 
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^he  occasion  demanded ;  but  yet  they  invitationr,  and  made  his  appearance  at  about  Oxford  indeed,  where  some  of  his 
called  him  “high  and  standoffish.”  Old  the  various  banquets.  Accustomed  to  hosts  or  their  friends  had  young  rela- 
Mr.  Camden,  making  a  house-to-house  old  Mr.  Camden,  with  his  red  face,  his  tions  whom  he  had  known ;  he  could 
visitation  perhaps  once  a  year,  when  the  bald  head,  his  white  whiskers,  and  black  and  did  sing  well  certain  Italian  soni's 
fit  so  seized  him,  “  soin^  his  rounds,”  suit  cut  in  the  fashion  of  a  quarter  of  a  in  a  rich  tenor  voice,  and  he  discus.ved 
as  he  called  it,  would  sit  down  to  dinner  century  ago,  the  county  people  were  at  church  architecture  and  decorations  with 
in  a  farm-house  kitchen,  or  take  a  mug  first  rather  impressed  with  Martin  Gur-  the  young  ladies.  But  the  old  squires 
of  beer  with  the  farmer  while  they  wood’s  thin,  handsome  face,  and  small,  and  the  young  sc^uires  cared  Urn  none  of 
talked  about  crops,  and  occasionally  well-dressed  figure.  It  was  a  relief,  the  these  things.  They  remembered  how 
would  preside  at  a  harvest-home  supper  women  said,  to  sec  a  gentleman  amongst  old  Anthony  Camden  would  sit  by  while 
or  a  Christmas  gathering.  Martin  Gur-  them ;  and  they  were  all  certain  that  the  broadest  stories  were  told,  looking, 
wood  did  nothing  of  this  kind  :  he  was  Mr.  Gurwood  would  be  an  acquisition  to  save  from  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the 
always  polite,  invariably  courteou.s,  but  the  local  society  ;  but  as  the  guests  were  curling  of  his  bulbous  nether  lip,  as 
he  never  courted  any  thing  like  fellow-  driving  homeward  from  the  first  of  these  though  he  heanl  them  not ;  with  what 
ship  or  bonhommie.  He  had  joined  the  leasts,  several  of  the  male  convives  im-  feeling  he  would  troll  out  a  ballad  of 
village  cricket-club  on  his  first  arrival,  parted  to  their  wives  their  idea  that  the  Dibdin’s,  or  a  bacchanalian  ditty,  and 
and  showed  himself  an  excellent  and  new  vicar  of  Lullington  was  not  merely  how  the  brewing  of  the  bowl  of  punch, 
energetic  player;  but  the  familiarity  unfit  to  hold  a  candle  to  his  predecessor,  the  “  stirrup  cup,”  was  always  intrusted 
engendered  in  the  field  seemed  di.'pleas-  but  was  likely  to  prove  a  meddlesome,  to  his  practised  hand,  !^lartin  Cur¬ 
ing  to  him,  and,  though  he  continued  disagreeable  fellow.  It  seemed,  that,  wood  took  a  glass  of  cold  water  before 
his  subscription,  he  gradually  withdrew  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conver-  leaving,  and,  if  he  were  dining  out  any 
from  active  membership.  Nor  was  his  sation  becoming,  as  usual,  rather  free,  distance,  always  had  the  one  hired  llv 
religious  ardor  particularly  pleasing  to  Mr.  Gurwood  had  sat  in  blank,  stony  of  the  neighborhood  to  convey  him  back 
the  parishioners,  who,  tinder  Mr.  Cara-  silence,  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  to  the  vicarage.  No  wonder  that  the 
den’s  lax  rule,  had  thought  it  sufficient  upon  the  contents  of  his  dessert-plate,  laughter-loving,  roisterous  stpiires  shook 
if  they  put  in  an  appearance  at  morning  and  neither  by  look  or  word  giving  the  their  heads  when  they  thought  of  old 
service,  and  thus  cleared  ofi"  the  debt  of  slightest  intimation  that  he  was  aware  Anthony  Camden,  and  mourned  over  the 
attendance  until  the  succeeding  Sunday,  of  what  was  going  on.  But  when  rallied  glories  of  those  departed  days. 

They  could  not  understand  what  the  from  his  silence  by  Mr.  Lidstone,  a  man  Martin  Gurwood  was  not,  however,  at 
parson  meant  by  having  prayers  at  eight  of  low  tastes  and  small  education,  but  Lullington  just  now.  He  had  induced 
o’clock  every  morning.  \Vho  did  he  ex-  enormously  wealthy,  Mr.  Gurwood  had  an  old  college  friend  to  look  after  the 
pect  would  go  at  such  a  time,  they  won-  spoken  out,  and  declared  that  if  by  in-  welfare  of  his  parishioners  while  he  ran 
dered?  Not  they,  nor  their  men,  who  dulging  in  such  conversation,  and  tell-  up,  as  he  did  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
were  far  away  in  the  fields  before  that  ing  such  stories,  they  chose  to  ignore  to  stay  for  a  fortnight  with  his  mother, 
time;  not  the  missuses,  who  had  the  the  respect  due  to  themselves,  tliey  ought  in  Great  Walpole  Street.  John  Calver- 
dairy  and  the  house  to  attend  to;  not  at  least,  while  he  was  among  them,  to  ley,  whoh.ad  a  strong  liking  tor  Martin, 
the  girls,  who  were  looking  after  the  recollect  the  respect  due  to  him,  and  to  a  feeling  which  the  vicar  cordially  re¬ 
linen  and  minding  the  younger  chil-  the  calling  which  he  represented.  He  ciprocated,  was  anxious  that  his  sUq-^un 
dren;  nor  the  boys,  who,  if'  not  at  school,  had  no  desire  to  assume  the  character  should  come  to  them  at  Christmas ;  be- 
were  out  at  farm-^ork.  It  was  all  very  of  a  wet  blanket  or  a  kill-joy  ;  but  they  ing  an  old-fashioned  soul,  with  a  belief 
well  for  the  two  Miss  Dyneleys,  the  two  must  understand,  that,  fl>r  the  future,  in  holly  and  yule  logs  and  kimlly  greet- 
maiden  ladies  fixing  at  Ivy  Cottage,  thev  must  choose  between  his  presence  ings  and  open-hearted  charities,  at  what 
who  had  money  coining  in  regular,  paid  and  the  indulgence  in  such  conversation;  he  invariably  spoke  of  as  that  “  fe.stive 
them  by  the  Government  (the  Lulling-  and  as  they  had  evidently  not  expected  season,”  and  having  an  intense  desire 
ton  idea  of  consols  was  not  particularly  any  such  demonstration,  in  the  present  to  interpose  at  such  a  time  a  friendly 
clear),  and  had  naught  to  do  from  morn-  instance  he  would  relieve  them  of  his  mgis  between  him  and  the  stonv-faced 
ing  till  night;  it  filled  up  their  time  company  at  once,  and  leave  them  to dc-  Gorgon  whom  it  was  his  lot  tliruugh 
like,  and  was  a  kind  of  amusement  to  cide  whether  or  not  he  should  again  file  to  confront.  But  Martin  Gurwood, 
them.  All  very  well  for  old  Mr.  Willis,  come  amongst  them  as  a  guest.  So  say-  regarding  the  Christmas  season  in  a 
who  had  made  his  fortune,  it  was  said,  ing,  the  parson  had  walked  out  of  the  very  difierent  fight,  urged  that  at  such 
by  being  a  tailor  in  London,  who  had  window  on  to  the  lawn,  as  cool  as  a  a  time  it  would  be  impossible  fur  him  to 
bought  the  Larches  where  Squire  Need-  cucumber,  and  left  the  squirearchy  gap-  absent  himself  from  his  duties ;  and  after 
ham  used  to  five  in  the  good  old  times,  ingin  astonishment.  his  own  frigid  manner  refuseil  to  be 

who  could  not  ride,  or  drive,  or  shoot,  TTiey  were  Boeotian,  those  county  tempted  by  the  convivial  blandishments 
or  fish,  or  do  any  thing  but  walk  about  people,  crass,  ignorant,  and  rusted  with  which  John  held  out  to  him,  or  to  be 
his  garden  with  a  spud  over  his  shoul-  prejudice  from  want  of  contact  with  the  scared  by  the  picture  of  the  grim  lone- 
ders,  and  who  was  said  to  be  dying  to  world ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  bad-  liness  of  the  vicarage  which  his  step- 
get  back  to  business.  These,  and  some  hearted,  and  they  took  the  parson’s  re-  father  drew  for  his  edification.  ISo,  in 
two  or  three  of  the  bigger  girls  from  monstrance  in  very  go<id  part.  Each  the  early  days  of  November,  when  the 
the  Miss  Gilks’s  seminary  lor  young  one  who  had  already  sent  Martin  Gur- 1  Lullington  farmers  were  getting  well 
ladies,  were  all  that  attended  at  “  mat-  wood  an  invitation  managed  to  grip  his  { into  their  hunting,  and  the  London  fogs, 
tins,”  as  the  name  of  the  morning  sei^  i  hand  before  the  evening  was  over,  and  j  scarcely  long  enough  to  embrace  the 
vice  stood  in  earlv  English  tyjie  on  the  j  took  occasion  to  renew  it,  declaring  he  j  entire  length  of  Great  Walpole  Street, 
index-boanl  in  the  ciiurchyanl ;  but  should  have  no  occasion  to  reiterate  the  1  blotted  out  its  middle  and  its  lower  end, 
Martin  Gurwood  persevered,  and  went  remarks  which  he  had  just  made,  and  I  leaving  the  upper  part  comparatively 
through  the  service  with  as  much  ear-  which  they  perfectly  understood.  Nor  j  bright  and  airy,  Martin  Gurwood  came 
nestness  and  devotion  as  though  the  had  he :  he  went  a  round  of  these  sol-  |  to  town  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Mrs. 
church  had  been  full,  and  the  bishop  of  emn  festivities,  finding  each  one,  both  .  Calverley’s  best  spare  bedroom, 
the  diocese  seated  in  the  vicar’s  pew.  i  during  the  presence  of  the  ladies  and  The  other  spare  liedroom  in  the  house 
There  was  the  usual  amount  of  squire-  after  their  wi  hdrawal,  perfectly  deco-  j  was  occupied  by  Madame  Pauline  Du 
archy  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  on  Mar-  rous,  but  unspeakably  dull.  He  had  j  Tertre,  who  hail  liir  some  time  been  in¬ 
tin’s  first  introduction  into  its  parish,  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  neigh-  1  stalled  there,  and  had  regularly  taken 
the  squires’  wives  drove  over,  leaving  borhood  for  the  local  gossip  to  possess  up  her  position  as  the  friend  of  the 
their  own  and  their  husbands’  cards,  the  smallest  interest  to  him  ;  he  was  not  '-family,  and  confidential  adviser  to  the 
and  invitations  to  dinner,  duly  arranged  sufficient  of  an  agriculturist  to  discuss  '  female  head  of  the  house.  Immediately 
lor  a  time  when  the  moon  was  at  its  the  difierent  methods  of  farming,  or  the  l  on  gaining  her  footing  within  the  walls, 
full.  Mr.  Gurwood  responded  to  these  .  various  qualities  of  food  ;  he  could  talk  i  Pauline  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
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herself  in  tlie  "ockI  graces  of  the  self-  1 
i-ontained,  silent  woman,  who  hitherto  | 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have 
any  one  to  share  her  confidences,  to  lis¬ 
ten  patiently  to  her  never-ceasing  com¬ 
plaints,  and  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
make  little  suggestions  which  chimed  in 
with  Mrs.  Calverley’s  tlioughts  and 
wishes.  Years  ago,  before  her  first 
marriage,  Jane  Calverley  had  had  a 
surfeit  of  toadyism  and  flattery  from  her 
poor  relations  and  de])endents,  and  from 
the  servants  who  cringed  to  and  fawned 
upon  the  young  girl  as  though  they  had 
been  Southern  slaves  and  she  their 
owner.  But  in  George  Gurwood’s  days, 
and  since  her  marriage  with  her  second 
husband,  Mrs.  Calverley  had  made  no 
friends ;  and  even  those  whose  interest 
it  was  to  stand  well  with  hey  had  found 
it  impossible  to  break  through  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  icy  reserve  with  which  she  sur¬ 
rounded  herself.  Tliey  did  not  approach 
her  in  the  proper  manner,  perhaps ;  they 
did  not  go  to  work  in  the  right  way. 
Commonly-bred  and  ill-educated  people 
as  they  were,  they  imagined  that  the 
direct  road  to  Jane  Calverley’s  favor 
lay  in  pitying  her,  and  speaking  against 
her  husband,  with  whom  she  was  plainly 
at  strife.  As  is  usual  with  such  people, 
they  overacted  their  parts ;  they  spoke 
strongly  and  bitterly  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Calverley ;  they  were  coarse, 
and  their  loud-trum|)eted  compassion 
for  their  mistress  jarred  upon  its  recip¬ 
ient.  Jane  Calverley  was  a  proud  as 
well  as  a  hard  woman  ;  and  her  mind  re¬ 
volted  against  the  idea  of  being  openly 
compassionated  by  her  inferiors,  so  she 
kept  her  confiilences  rigidly  locked  in 
her  own  breast :  and  Pauline’s  was  the 
first  hand  to  press  a  spring  by  which 
the  casket  was  opened. 

Before  the  French  woman  had  been 
in  the  house  twenty-four  hours,  she  had 
learned  exactly  the  relations  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  and  as  much  as  has  been  already 
set  tiirth  in  these  pages  of  their  family 
history.  She  had  probed  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  husbanil  and  the  wife,  had 
listened  to  the  mother’s  eulogies  of  her 
saintly  son,  and  had  sighed  and  shaken 
her  head  in  seeming  condolence  over 
the  vividly-descrilied  short-comings  of 
Mr.  Calverley.  VVi  hout  efl'usion,  and 
with  only  the  dumb  sympathy  conveyed 
by  her  eloquent  eyes  and  gestures, 
Pauline  managed  to  lead  her  new-found 
friend,  now  that  she  comprehended  her 
domestic  troubles,  and  would  do  her 
best  to  aid  her  in  getting  rid  of  them, 
and  in  many  other  ways  she  made  her¬ 
self  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  cold, 
friendless  woman  who  was  her  hostess. 
She  re-arranged  the  furniture  of  the 
dreary  drawing-room,  lighting  it  up  here 
and  there  witn  such  flowers  as  were 
procurable,  and  with  evergreens,  which 
she  bought  herself;  she  covered  the 
square  formal  chairs  and  couches  with 
muslin  antimaccassars,  and  gave  the 
room,  what  it  had  never  hitherto  had, 
the  semblance  of  a  woman’s  presence. 
She  accomplished  what  everybody  had 
imagined  to  be  an  impossibility,  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Calverley’s 


costume :  she  made  with  her  own  hands 
a  little  elegant  caji,  with  soft  blond  fall¬ 
ing  from  it,  which  took  away  from  that 
rigid  outline  of  the  chin ;  and,  instead  of 
the  wisp  of  black  net  round  her  throat, 
she  induced  Mrs.  Calverley  to  wear  a 
neat  white  muslin  handkerchief  crossed 
over  her  chest.  The  piano,  seltlom 
touched,  save  when  Mrs.  Calverley,  in 
an  extraordinary  goo<l  temjier,  would, 
tor  her  husband’s  edification,  thump  anti 
strum  away  at  an  overture  to  ISemi- 
ramide  and  other  set  pieces,  which  she 
had  learned  in  her  youth,  Wiis  now  reg¬ 
ularly  brought  into  use ;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  I'anline  would  seat  herself  at  it, 
playing  long  selections  from  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  Beethoven,  or  singing  religious 
songs  by  Mozart,  the  listening  to  whieh 
made  John  Calverley  supremely  happy, 
and  even  brought  something  like  moist¬ 
ure  into  his  wife’s  steely  eyes.  It  is 
probable  that  had  Mrs.  Calverley  hail 
any  notion  that  these  songs  were  the 
composition  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
were  many  of  them  used  in  what  she 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  “  Popish 
ceremonies,”  she  would  never  have  been 
induced  even  to  listen  to  them ;  but, 
with  unerring  judgment,  Pauline  had  at 
once  divined  Uiis  phase  in  her  employ¬ 
er’s  character,  and,  while  the  particular 
eset  to  whieh  she  belonged  was  of 
no  im|)ortanee  to  herself,  had  taken 
care  to  make  Mrs.  Calverley  understand 
that  Luther  had  no  more  devoted  adhe¬ 
rent. 

“  She  is  a  Huguenot,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Calverley  to  Martin  Giirwood, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  before  she 
had  presented  him  to  the  new  inmate  of 
the  house :  “  a  Huguenot  of  ancient  fam¬ 
ily,  who  lost  all  their  property  a  long 
time  ago  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  somebody  —  Nancy,  I  think,  was  the 
name  1  You  will  find  her  a  most  amia¬ 
ble  person,  richly  endowed  with  good 
gilts,  and  calculated,  should  she  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  evil  effects  of  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley’s  companionship,  to  prove  an  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing  to  me.” 

Martin  Gurwood  expressed  himself 
well  pleaseil  to  hear  this  account  of  his 
mother’s  new-found  friend ;  but,  on  be¬ 
ing  presented  to  Pauline,  he  scarcely 
found  the  description  realized.  His  nat¬ 
ural  cleverness  had  been  sharpeneil  by 
his  public  school  and  university  educa¬ 
tion;  and,  though  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  had  been  buried  in 
comparative  obscurity,  he  retained  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  perceive 
that  a  woman  like  Madame  du  Tcrtre, 
bright,  clever,  to  a  certain  degree  ac¬ 
complished,  and  possessing  immense 
energy  and  power  of  will,  would  not  have 
relegated  herself  to  such  a  life  as  she  was 
then  leading  without  having  a  strong  aim 
to  gain.  And  what  that  aim  was  he  was 
determined  to  find  out. 

But,  though  these  were  Martin  Gur- 
wooil’s  thoughts,  he  never  permitted  a 
trace  of  them  to  appear  in  his  manner 
to  M.vlame  Du  Tertre,  which  was  scru¬ 
pulously  courteous,  if  nothing  more. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  his  mother  that  he 
inherited  a  certain  cold  propriety  of 


bearing  and  frigidity  of  demeanor  which 
his  acquaintances  generally  complained 
of.  Tlie  farmers  of  Lullington,  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  geniality  of  their  previ¬ 
ous  pastor,  found  it  insufferable ;  and 
his  college  friends,  who  had  come  in 
contact  with  him  of  late  years,  thought 
he  was  a  totally  changed  being  from 
the  high-spirited  fellow  who  had  been 
one  of  the  noisiest  athletes  of  his  day. 
Certain  it  was,  he  was  now  jiensive  and 
reserved ;  nay,  more,  that  when  out  of 
Lullington  in  company  —  that  is  to  say, 
either  with  any  of  his  former  colleagues, 
or  of  a  few  persons  who  were  visitors 
at  the  house  in  Great  Walpole  Street  — 
he  seemed  desirous  almost  of  shunning 
observation,  and  of  studiously  keeping 
in  the  background,  when  his  mother’s 
pride  in  him  would  have  made  him 
take  a  leading  part  in  any  conversation 
that  might  be  going  on.  Before  he  had 
been  two  days  in  the  house,  Pauline’s 
quick  instinct  had  detected  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  and  she  had  mentally  noted  it 
among  the  things  which,  properly 
worked,  might  help  her  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  to  which  she  had  de¬ 
voted  her  life.  She  determined  on  mak¬ 
ing  herself  agreeable  to  this  young  man, 
on  forcing  him  into  a  certain  amount  of 
intimacy  and  companionship ;  and  so 
skilful  were  her  tactics,  that,  without 
absolute  rudeness,  Martin  Gurwood 
found  it  impossible  entirely  to  withdraw 
from  her  advances. 

One  night  she  challenged  him  to 
chess ;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
game,  she  endeavored  to  learn  more  of 
him  than  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
do  in  mere  desultory  conversation  in 
the  presence  of  others. 

Mrs.  Calverley  was  hard  at  work  at 
the  Berlin-wool  frame,  putting  the  final 
touches  to  Jael  and  Siscra;  John  Cal¬ 
verley,  with  the  newspaper  in  his  lap, 
was  fast  asleep  in  his  easy-chair ;  and  the 
chess-players  were  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  with  a  shaded  lamp  between 
them. 

They  formed  a  strange  contrast,  this 
couple ;  he,  with  his  wavy,  chestnut  hair, 
his  thin,  red  and  white,  clear-cut  whis¬ 
kerless  face,  his  shifting  blue  eyes,  and 
his  weak,  irresolute  mouth;  she,  with 
her  olive  complexion,  her  blue-black 
hair,  her  steiCdy,  earnest  gaze,  her 
square,  firm  jaw,  an<l  the  deep  orange 
trimmings  of  her  black  silk  dress,  show¬ 
ing  off  strangely  against  her  compan¬ 
ion’s  sable-hued  clerical  dress. 

“  You  are  too  strong  for  me,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  Pauline,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  game  ;  “  but  I  will  not  yield 
you  the  victory  without  a  further  strug¬ 
gle.” 

“  I  was  going  to  say  you  plaved  an 
excellent  game,  Madame  Du  I’ertre ; 
but,  after  your  remark,  it  would  souml 
as  though  I  were  complimenting  myself,” 
said  Martin.  “I  have  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  chess-playing  now,  but  it 
was  a  favorite  game  of  mine  at  col¬ 
lege;  and  I  knew  many  a  man  who 
prided  himself  on  his  play  whose  head 
for  it  was  certainly  not  so  good  as 
yours.” 
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“  You  have  not  many  persons  in  your 

—  what  you  call  your  parish,  who  play 
chess  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  Martin :  “  crih- 
bage  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  flight 
in  that  line  amongst  the  farmers.” 

“  Ma<lame  Calverley  has  explained  to 
me  the  style  of  place  that  it  is.  Is  it 
not  wearisome  to  you,  to  a  degree,  to 
pass  your  existence  in  such  a  locale, 
amongst  such  a  set  of  people  ?  ” 

“  It  is  my  duty,  Madame  Du  Tertre,” 
said  Martin,  “  and  I  do  not  repine.” 

“  Ah,  monsieur  I  ”  said  Pauline,  with 
an  inclination  of  her  head  and  downcast 
eyes,  “  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  rebel  against  duty,  or  to  allow  that  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  that  spirit 
of  Christianity  which  you  have  shown  ' 
But  are  you  sure.  Monsieur  Martin,  that 
you  are  acting  rightly  ?  However  good 
your  intentions  may  be,  with  your  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  you  have  espoused,  and 
with  your  great  talents,  you  should  be 
taking  a  leading  position  in  the  great 
battle  of  religion  ;  whereas,  by  burying 
yourself  in  this  hole  there,  you  lose  for 
yourself  the  opportunity  of  fame,  while 
the  Church  loses  a  brilliant  leader !  ” 

“I  have  no  desire  for  fame,  Madame 
Du  Tertre ;  and,  if  I  can  only  do  my 
duty  diligently,  it  is  enough  for  me.” 

“  Yes :  but  there  is  another  thing. 
Pardon  me.  Monsieur  Martin,  1  am  a 
strange  woman,  and  some  years  older 
than  you,  so  that  you  must  not  think  me 
guilty  of  an  impertinence  in  speaking 
freely  to  you.  Your  Church  —  our 
Church  —  does  not  condemn  its  minis¬ 
ters  to  an  ascetic  or  a  celibate  life,  — 
that  is  one  of  the  wildest  errors  of  Ilo- 
manism.  Has  it  never  struck  you  that 
in  consenting  to  remain  amongst  persons 
with  whom  you  have  nothing  in  common, 

—  where  you  are  never  likely  to  meet  a 
woman  calculated  so  to  excite  your  ad¬ 
miration  and  afl'cetion  as  to  induce  you 
to  make  her  your  wife,  —  you  are  rather 
following  the  Koman  than  the  Protest¬ 
ant  custom !  ” 

A  faint  flush,  duly  marked  by  Pau¬ 
line’s  keen  eyes,  passed  over  Martin 
Gurwood’s  handsome  features.  “  I  have 
no  intention  of  marrying,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“  Not  now,  perhaps,”  said  Pauline, 
“  because  you  have  not  yet  seen  any  one 
whom  you  could  love.  A  man  of  ^'our 
taste  and  education  is  always  fastidious; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  some  day 
find  some  lovely  girl  of  ancient  family 
who  ”  — 

“  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to  speak 
of  it,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  would  it 
not?”  said  Martin  Gurwood,  flushing 
again.  “  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
resume  our  game.” 

When  Pauline  went  to  her  bedroom 
that  night  she  locked  the  door,  threw 
herself  into  an  easy-chair  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  remained  buried  in  contem- 
platim.  Tlien  she  rose,  and,  as  she 
strolled  towards  the  dressing-table,  saiil, 
half  aloud,  “That  man  is  je.alously 
guarding  a  secret  —  and  it  is  his 
own  I  ” 


THACKERAY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  June  number  of  Blacktcood’s 
Magazine  contains  a  short  memorial  of 
Thackeray,  written  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Elgin,  was 
United  States  Minister  in  China.  The 
memorial  consists  of  recollections  of 
Tliackeray’s  visit  to  America,  and  of 
some  very  characteristic  letters  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Reed,  between  the  years 
1853  and  1859.  Mr.  Thackeray  went 
to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1853.  His 
object  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  English  Humorists,  and  to 
make  some  dollars,  “  not  for  himseltj 
but  for  tlie  little  girls  at  home.”  He 
speedily  became  intimate  with  Iilr. 
Reed,  visiting  him  almost  every  day, 
talking  with  his  children,  telling  them 
fairy  tales,  and  sometimes  taking  them 
out  with  him.  During  this  visit,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dining  out;  but 
those  who  expected  much  from  the 
great  satirist  were  often  disappointed, 
as  he  was  not  brilliant  in  conversation. 
It  was  in  private  intercourse  he  was 
most  delightful;  and  Mr.  Reed,  who 
accompanied  him  to  a  dinner  he  gave 
to  some  literary  men  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  “  talked  for  the  table,”  was 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  confidence 
with  which,  on  board  the  steamboat, 
he  8|>oke  of  domestic  sorrows  and 
anxieties  too  sacred  for  record.  He 
seemed  so  happy  in  his  American  visit, 
and  so  pleased  with  all  he  met,  that 
Mr.  Reed  hoped  he  might  be  tempted 
to  settle  temi^rarily  on  that  side  of 
the  water.  The  British  consulate  in 
Philadelphia  became  vacant,  and  Mr. 
Reed  urged  him  to  take  it  if  he  could  j 
get  it.  lie  re{>lied  in  a  characteristic 
letter  beginning,  “  My  dear  Reed,”  and 
apologizing  for  withdrawing  the  Mr.  as 
wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

In  this  letter,  which,  like  others,  is 
given  in  full,  he  says  that  he  could  find 
pleasant  Ifiends  and  company  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  “  But  home  among  my  parents 
there,  and  some  few  friends  I  have  made 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
tolerably  fair  prospect  of  an  honest 
livelihood  on  the  familiar  London  flag¬ 
stones,  and  tlie  library  at  the  Athenseum, 
and  the  ride  in  the  Park,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  society  afterwards ;  and  a  trip  to 
Paris  now  and  again,  and  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy  in  the  summer,  —  these 
are  little  temptations  which  make  me 
not  discontented  with  my  lot,  about 
which  I  grumble  only  for  pastime,  and 
liccause  it  is  an  Englishman’s  privi¬ 
lege.”  He  then  speaks  of  the  death  of 
floor,  kind  old  Peter  (Mr.  W.  Peter, 
the  consul,  who  had  died  suddenly), 
and  returning  to  tliese  pleasures  which 
he  proposes  to  himself  in  future  years, 
says :  “  If  it  is  death  to  part  with 
these  delights  (and  pleasures  they  are, 
and  no  mistake),  sure  the  mind  can 
conceive  others  afterwards  ;  and  I  know 
one  small  philosopher  who  is  quite 
ready  to  give  up  these  pleasures ;  quite 
content  (alter  a  pang  or  two  of  separa- 
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tion  from  dear  friends  here)  to  put  Lis 
hand  into  that  of  the  summoning  ani^el, 
and  say,  ‘  Lead  on,  O  messenger  of 
God  our  Father  1  to  the  next  place 
whither  the  divine  goodness  calls  us.’ 
We  must  be  blind-futded  before  we  can 
pass,  I  know  :  but  I  have  no  fear  about 
what  b  to  come,  any  more  than  my 
children  need  fear  that  the  love  of  iheir 
father  should  fail  them.  I  thought  my¬ 
self  a  dead  man  once,  and  protest  tlie 
notion  gave  me  no  dbquiet  about  my¬ 
self.” 

Thackeray  left  America  in  the  early 
winter  of  1853,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  was  making  that  Swiss  tour 
with  his  children  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
last  chapter  of  “  The  Newcomes.”  He 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  on  pa¬ 
per  on  the  ^ther  side  of  which  he  had 
made  a  pen-and-ink  caricature.  Tliis 
caricature  was  the  original  of  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  his  fairy  tale,  “  Tlie 
Rose  and  the  Ring,”  which  he  wrote 
while  he  was  watching  and  nursing  his 
children,  who  had  fallen  ill  during  this 
vacation  ramble.  The  letter  is  dated 
Neulchatel,  July  21,  1853. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  he  made  his 
second  and  last  visit  to  the  United 
States,  to  deliver  his  lectures  on  “  the 
Georges.”  His  friends  thought  two 
years  had  aged  him  more  than  they 
should  have  done ;  but  the  lectures 
were  brilliantly  successiul.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Baltimore  in  January, 
1858,  he  thus  refers  to  a  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  :  “  As  I  was  reading  the  George 
HI.  lecture  here  on  Monday  night,  I 
could  not  help  asking  myself.  What  can 
the  man  mean  by  saying  that  I  am  un- 
charitable,  unkindly,  —  that  I  sneer  at 
virtue,  and  so  tortb  ?  My  own  con¬ 
science  being  pretty  clear  can  receive 
the  Bullttin'i  displeasure  with  calm¬ 
ness,  remembering  how  I  used  to  lay 
about  me  in  my  own  youthful  days,  and 
how  I  generally  took  a  good  tall  mark  to 
hit  at.”  In  the  spring  he  was  induced, 
against  his  judgment,  to  repeat  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  “  the  Humorists.’’  A  young 
bookseller  offered  him  a  round  sum  to 
do  so ;  but  the  lectures  failed,  and  the 
bookseller  lost  money.  Thackeray  said 
he  did  not  mind  the  empty  benches : 
what  he  could  not  bear  to  see  was  the 
sad,  pale-faced  young  man  as  he  came 
out,  who  was  losing  money  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  Still  the  money  was  paid,  and 
Mr.  Reed  sent  it  to  New  York ;  but  got 
no  acknowledgment,  and  was  annoyed 
to  find  from  the  papers  that  Thackeray 
had  sailed  for  home.  The  day  after  he 
had  gone,  Mr.  Reed  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  Thackeray’s  New-York  bank¬ 
ers  for  a  sum  which  he  thought  would 
quite  hover  the  loss  incurred.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  amusing  letter, 
stating  that  he  had  formed  a  sudden 
resolution  to  go  home  in  the  Baltic,  but 
did  not  think  of  going  when  he  left 
home  in  the  morning.  He  adds,  “I 
think  it  is  best  to  send  back  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  poor - .  Will  you  kind¬ 

ly  give  him  the  enclosed.”  This  act  of 
just  generosity  closed  his  las^  visit  to 
the  United  States. 
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DAMASCUS. 

BY  CAPT.  RICHARD  F.  BURTON. 

The  first  sight  of  Damascus  was  onee  famous  in  travel ; 
but  then  men  rode  on  horseback,  and  turned,  a  little  beyond 
Dummar,  sharply  to  the  left  of  the  present  line.  They 
took  what  was  evidently  the  old  Roman  road,  and  which  is 
gtili,  on  account  of  its  being  a  short  cut,  afiected  by  mule¬ 
teers.  Now  it  is  nothing  but  an  ugly  climb  up  sheet-rock 
and  rolling  stones,  with  bars  and  holes  dug  by  the  armed 
hoofs  of  many  a  generation.  They  then  passed  through 
£1  Zdarub,  the  spout,  —  the  primitive  way,  sunk  some  ten 
feet  deep  in  calcaire,  till  it  resembles  an  uncovered  tunnel, 
and  is  polished  like  glass  by  the  traffic  and  transit  of  ages. 
At  its  mouth  you  suddenly  turn  a  corner,  and  see  Damas¬ 
cus  lying  in  panorama,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  you.  “  A 

E;arl  set  in  emeralds,”  is  the  citizen’s  description  of  what 
1  Islam  calls,  and  mbcalls,  the  ”  Smile  of  the  Prophet  ” 
(ilohammed).  Like  Stamboul,  it  is  beautiful  from  afar, 
as  it  is  Ibul  and  sore  within,  morally  and  physically,  llie 
eye  at  once  distinguishes  a  long  head,  the  northern  suburb, 

“  £1  Salibiyyah ;  ”  a  central  nucleus,  crescent-shaped,  and 
fronting  the  bed  of  the  Barada ;  and  a  long  tail,  or  south¬ 
ern  suburb,  “  £1  Mayddn.”  These  three  centres  of  white¬ 
washed  dwelling  and  sky-line  fretted  with  dome  and  min¬ 
aret,  are  surrounded  and  backed  by  a  mass  of  evergreen 
orchard,  whose  outlines  are  shiU’ply  defined  by  irrigation  ; 
whilst  beyond  the  scatter  of  outlying  villages,  glare  the 
sunburned  yellow  clay  and  the  parched  rock  of  the  desert, 
whose  light-blue  hillocks  define  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  prosaic  approach  by  the  French  road  shows  little 
beyond  ruins  and  graveyards.  Damascus  outside  is  a  mass 
of  graveyards,  the  “  Great  ”  and  “  Little  Camjis  ”  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  only  without  their  cypresses ;  whilst  within  it 
is  all  graveyards  and  ruins,  mixed  witli  crowded  and  steam¬ 
ing  bazars.  This  world  of  graves  reminds  one  of  Job’s 
forlorn  man  dwelling  “in  desolate  cities  and  in  houses 
which  no  man  inhabiteth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.” 
The  Barada  in  olden  times  had  its  stone  embankment ;  the 
walls  are  now  in  ruins.  On  our  right  is  a  ruined  bridge, 
ouce  leading  to  a  large  collee-house,  both  also  in  ruins.  As 
we  advance,  we  see  upon  the  right  of  the  old  river-valley, 
the  B.irmeeide  Cemetery,  all  desolate ;  and  beyond  it  rises 
the  fine  Takiyyah  (not  hospital)  of  Sultan  Selim,  half 
ruined,  with  its  bridge  quite  ruined.  But,  though  it  was 
phrophesied  that  Damascus  should  be  a  “  ruinous  heap,” 
tier  position  tbrbids  annihilation.  The  second  of  Biblical 
cities,  dating  alter  Hebrou,  she  has  been  destroyed  again 
and  again ;  her  houses  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  Tartar  has  played  hockey  with  the  heads  of  her 
suns.  Still  she  sits  upon  the  eastern  told  of  the  Anti-Li- 
banus,  over  her  golden-rolling  river,  boldly  overlooking  the 
desert  in  face.  Damascus,  not  Rome,  deserves,  if  any 
dues,  to  be  entitled  the  Eternal  City. 

1  passed  twenty-three  months  (Oct.  1,  1869,  to  Aug.  20, 
1871),  on  and  otf,  at  this  most  picturestpie  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  of  residences.  It  is  now  in  the  transitional  state,  nei¬ 
ther  of  Asia  nor  of  Europe.  To  one  who  has  long  lived  in 
the  outer  East,  a  return  to  such  an  ambiguous  state  of 
things  is  utterly  disenchanting.  Hassan,  digging  or  delving 
in  lung  beard  and  long  clothes,  looks  more  like  an  over¬ 
grown  baby  than  the  romantic  being  which  your  fancies 
dint  him.  Fatima,  witii  a  colored  kerchief  (not  a  nose- 
ag)  over  her  face,  possibly  spotted  tor  greater  hideous- 
ne^s,  with  Marseilles  gloves,  and  French  bdtines  ol  yellow 
satin  trimmed  with  fringe  and  bugles,  protruding  from  the 
white  calico  which  might  be  her  winding-sheet,  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  She  reminds  me  of  sundry  “kings”  on  the  West 
African  shore,  whose  toilet  consists  of  a  bright  bandana 
and  a  ehimuey-pot  hat,  of  the  largest  dimensions,  colored 
the  liveliest  sky-blue. 

The  first  steps  to  be  taken  at  Damascus  were  to  pay  and 
receive  visits;  to  find  a  house;  to  hire  servants;  to  buy 
horses ;  and,  in  fact,  to  settle  ourselves.  It  proved  no  easy 
matter.  Certain  persons  bad  amused  themselves  with 


spreading  a  report  that  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  had  aroused 
Moslem  fanaticism,  and  perhaps  might  cost  me  my  life. 
Tliey,  as  well  as  I,  knew  far  better.  So  I  was  not  surprised 
at  the  kind  and  even  friendly  reception  given  to  me  by 
Emir  Abd  el  Kadir,  of  Algerian  fame,  and  by  the  Dean  of 
the  great  Cathedral  El  Amawf,  the  late  Shaykh  Abdullah 
el  Halabi.  And  I  remember  with  satisfaction,  that,  to  the 
hour  of  my  quitting  Damascus,  the  Moslems  never  showed 
for  me  any  but  the  most  cordial  feeling. 

House-hunting  was  a  more  serious  matter.  The  hotel 
gives  you  lumbago,  or  ague  anil  fever;  the  lodging  is  a 
thing  unknown  ;  and  the  usual  establishment,  with  its  single 
entrance  and  its  heavily-barred  windows,  placed  high  up 
and  looking  upon  a  central  court,  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of 
a  jail.  You  may  see  this  form,  which  the  Arabs  used  for 
defence,  still  lingering  in  the  Old  Bell  (Holborn  Hill);  and 
in  olden  Galway  they  are  numerous,  being  derived  through 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  Morocco.  Rents  at  Damascus 
have  been  prodigiously  raised  during  the  last  few  years ; 
eighty  napoleons  are  asked  for  an  empty  and  tumble-down 
place  which  in  1850  might  have  commanded  twenty-five; 
moreover,  the  tenant  pays  in  advance,  and  if  he  improves 
or  is  satisfied  with  the  house,  the  landlord  will  assuredly 
raise  his  terms.  After  a  score  of  failures,  I  found  a  cot¬ 
tage  at  the  head  of  the  Salihiyyah  suburb :  it  was  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  surrounded  by  ganlens,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  a  mosque,  on  the  other  by  a  “hammdra”  or  bath, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  proper,  and  free 
from  the  multitudinous  inconveniences,  including  the  four 
hours’  visit,  of  intramural  residence. 

To  stock  the  house  was  a  ^'et  harder  task  than  to  hire  it. 
Good  men  will  not  change  civilized  Beyroot  for  dangerous 
Damascus,  where  in  five  years,  out  of  the  English  colony, 
rarely  exceeding  ten  souls,  there  have  been  nine  deatjis. 
And  if  you  persuade  them  by  high  salaries  they  turn  sulky, 
or  they  fall  sick.  Tlius,  within  twenty  months  we  had 
three  cooks ;  and  I  ended  by  living  on  bread  and  grapes. 
W(}  had  four  head  grooms,  and  left  a  fifth;  who,  being  found 
stealing  the  barley,  was  dismissed  by  his  employer  shortly 
after  our  departure. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  stranger  to  buy  good  and  sound 
horsi‘s  at  Damascus,  although  during  the  hot  season  it  is 
girt  by  equestrian  Bedawin.  In  the  matter  of  driving  a 
bargain,  the  “Shami”  might  hail  from  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Euro|)ean  soon  learns  to  imitate  them.  The  wild  men  ask 
impossible  prices  from  a  Frankish  purchaser,  and  even  then 
there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  s.  11,  especially  the  mare. 
If  the  latter  be  thoroughbrt'd  she  can  hardly  be  bougl  t 
under  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  a  sum  in  these  regions 
equal  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  England.  Donkeys, 
which  were  never  ridden  at  Damascus  till  the  days 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Egyptian,  —  who,  by  the  by, 

delivered  the  place  of  its  own  old  barbarous  fanaticism, _ 

have  risen  in  the  market,  till  a  good  white  animal  com¬ 
mands  thirty  to  forty  napoleons.  VVe  won  a  mare  in  a  lot¬ 
tery  ;  and,  as  she  suffered  from  incurable  stiffness  of  limb, 
we  exchanged  her  for  a  donkey,  whose  owner  presently  in¬ 
quired  with  astonishment  if  it  had  given  no  one  a  bad  fall. 
The  mare  died ;  and  the  donkey,  after  an  all  but  fatal  ill¬ 
ness,  was  cured.  Of  the  next  two  horses,  Salim  and  Har- 
fush,  the  former  was  sprained  in  the  back- sinews,  and  the 
latter,  made  vicious  by  bad  rising,  was  so  handy  with  fore¬ 
foot,  hoof,  and  tooth,  that  no  one  liked  to  approach  those 
weapons.  After  this  we  necame  more  wary,  and  bought 
and  hired  decent  animals,  but  always  at  exorbitant  prices. 

After  getting  settled,  my  first  care  was  to  be  up  and 
moving,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sphere  of 
my  duties.  In  1869  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  had 
once  more  raised  its  head.  This  weakly  babe,  born  as  far 
back  as  1842,  and  ever  since  that  time  half  fed  and  rick¬ 
ety,  will  not  reach  man’s  estate  before  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  unless  the  actual  state  of  things  be  radically 
changed.  The  fact  is,  we  have  shown  Turkey  and  Russia 
that  we  want  the  railway  for  nurely  English  purposes :  two 
parliamentary  committees  of  late  years  have  assured  them 
of  the  fact,  and  they  are  acting  as  those  usually  do  from 
whom  something  is  wanted.  Yet  the  most  superficial  ob 
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server  will  see  at  a  glance  the  necessity  of  an  “  Andrew 
Route,” —  a  subsidiary  to  the  Lesseps  Canal ;  a  second  line 
of  more  direct  communication  with  India,  and  eventually  a 
feeder  of  the  main  trunk  which  will  run  fiom  Scutari  to 
Karachi. 

So  my  first  tour  was  down-coast,  in  order  to  see  what 
would  make  the  best  Mediterranean  terminus.  I  was  pre- 
pos^csscd  against  the  Alexandretta  line,  which  runs  over 
waste  ground  to  Aleppo,  passes  through  a  wilderness  after 
leaving  it,  and  finally  strikes  the  Piuplirates  at  a  place  where 
tlie  stream  is  navigable  only  during  half  the  year. 

Reaching  Tyre,  which  1  visited  a  second  time,  1  inspected 
the  old  north-eastern  road,  the  classical  line  of  traffic  and 
transit,  as  far  as  the  Nabatiyyah  village,  distant  sixteen  direct 
geographical  miles.  The  Lebanon  is  here  easily  crossed, 
the  heights  being  much  lower  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  is  composed  of  basins 
parted  by  rocky  ridges.  From  Nabatiyyah  the  route  falls 
gradually  into  the  Uuka’a,  the  central  portion  of  the  Cccle- 
syrian  \  alley  proper;  and  it  makes  Ba’albak  after  twenty 
more  miles,  being  a  total  of  sixty-six.  Thence  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles  lead  to  Palmyra,  the  half-way  house  be¬ 
tween  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates  River ;  and  thus  one 
hundred  and  seventy  four  direct  geogr^hical  miles  sepa¬ 
rate  “  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  ”  from  Tyre  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

I  afterwards  heard  of  another  good  line,  which  had  been 
carefully  surveyed  by  Col.  Roiner,  an  American  engineer. 
The  seaboard  terminus  was  Trijioli  of  Syria  (Tarabulus 
el  Sham).  The  6rst  great  station  to  the  north-east  would 
be  Hums  (ninet^'-one  miles),  and  the  second  Palmyra, 
seventy-seven  miles  to  the  south-south-east,  llius  the 
grand  total  from  Tripoli  to  Palmyra  woidd  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  direct  geographical  miles. 

Now,  both  of  these  lines  traverse  the  richest  lands  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  As  in  South  America,  not  to  say  in 
all  thinly-populated  countries,  the  wavsides  would  soon  be 
crowded  witli  settlements ;  and  thus  tliis  section  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  p.ay,  or  at  any  rate  to  relieve,  a  portion  of 
the  heavy  burden  which  the  desert  will  impose.  From 
Palmyra  the  route  strikes  the  Euphrates  at  a  point  where  it 
is  navigable  throughout  the  year;  and  finally  it  leads  us 
back  from  the  distant  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  and  from  the 
devious  and  dangerous  Red  Sea,  to  the  very  first  of  over¬ 
land  routes,  the  earliest  connection  between  India  and 
Europe,  estabUshed  long  before  the  days  of  David  and  Sol¬ 
omon. 


SWORN  ON  THE  CRUCIFIX. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  H.  DE  BALZAC. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  town  of  Venddme, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  stands  a  gloomy  old  house  with  a 
high,  steep  roof.  It  is  quite  solitary ;  not  even  those  almost 
inseparable  parasites  of  a  little  town,  the  unsavory  tan-yard 
or  the  wretened  aubtr^e,  are  to  be  found  near  it.  Between 
it  and  the  river  is  a  garden.  Here  the  box  borders,  which 
once  were  closely  trimmed  to  mark  the  edges  of  the  paths, 
now  spreivl  where  and  as  they  will.  A  line  of  willows,  the 
river’s  offspring,  has  shot  upwards,  and  hides  the  dwelling 
on  that  side  as  effectually  as  a  heilge.  Noxious,  rank  weeds 
cover  the  sloping  river-banks  with  their  graceful  vegetation. 
Fruit-trees,  which  bear  fruit  no  longer,  and  which  have 
been  uncared  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  thrust  out  their 
lioughs  in  every  direction,  and  have  straggled  into  a  thick 
brushwoml.  The  untrimmed  espaliers  project  like  arbors. 
The  paths  were  at  one  time  neatly  gravelled ;  but  now  they 
are  cnoked  up  with  purslain,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  sign 
of  path  left  visible.  A  spectator,  looking  down  from  the  hill, 
the  side  of  which  is  cumbered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
chateau  of  the  dukes  of  Venddme,  —  the  only  point  of  view 
which  commands  the  secluded  spot,  —  would  say  that  at 
some  past  time  this  was  the  favorite  retreat  of  some  country 
gentleman,  delighting  in  his  roses  and  lilies,  —  a  lover 
of  gardening,  in  fact  and  before  all  things  a  lover  of  good 


fruit.  He  would  see  a  summer-house,  or  rather  the  remains 
of  one,  and  in  its  shade  a  tabic,  not  yet  quite  eaten  away  by 
time.  At  the  sight  of  this  wilderness,  once  a  garden,  the 
tranc|uil  joys  of  a  peaceful  country-life  rise  up  before  the 
imagination;  and,  to  supplement  these  ideas,  half  sad 
and  half  sweet  one  of  the  walls  presents  to  the  eye  a  sun¬ 
dial,  with  an  inscription  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  narrow 
and  homely  Christianity:  “  Uhimam  cogita.”  The  roof  of 
the  house  is  dilapidated;  its  shutters  are  always  closed; 
its  balconies  are  covered  with  swallows’  nests,  and  its  doors 
are  always  shut.  Tall  weeds  have  taken  root  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  stonework,  and  everything  that  is  iron  is  ru.st- 
eaten.  The  moon  and  the  sun,  summer  and  winter  and 
snow,  have  dug  their  way  into  the  woodwork,  warjied  the 
beams,  and  fretted  away  the  paint. 

llie  melancholy  silence  which  prevails  in  this  spot  is  dis¬ 
turbed  only  by  birds,  cats,  weasels,  rats,  and  mice,  who  are 
free  to  move  about,  fight,  and  devour  one  another,  as  they  will. 
An  invisible  hand  has  written  on  all  the  place,  the  word 
mystery.  If,  driven  by  curiosity,  you  went  to  look  at  the  side 
of  the  house  which  faces  the  road,  you  would  see  a  large 
door,  round  at  the  top,  riddled  with  holes  by  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  doomed  it  to  destruction  ten 
years  ago.  Through  the  gaps  in  it  one  can  see  that  perfect 
harmony  exists  between  the  deserted  interior  and  the  decay 
and  ruin  without.  The  same  disorder  reigns  hen;  also. 
'The  paving-stones  in  the  court-yard  are  pushed  awav  by  tutts 
of  weeds.  The  walls  are  furrowed  with  enormous  cracks. 
'Ilie  steps  are  thrust  out  of  their  places ;  the  bell-cord  is 
rotten ;  the  spouts  are  broken.  “  Has  fire  fallen  from  heaven 
and  passed  over  the  place  ?  Or  has  some  tribunal  condemned 
it  to  be  sown  with  salt  ?  Did  its  owners  insult  their  God,  or 
betray  their  country  ?  ”  Such  are  the  questions  that  suggest 
themselves;  but  there  is  no  one  to  answer  them, 
empty,  deserted  house  is  an  enigma,  of  which  none  can  tell 
the  meaning.  It  was  formerly  a  little  freehold  farm,  and  it 
bears  the  name  of  La  Grande.  Breteche.  During  my  stay  at 
Venddme,  whither  1  had  gone  to  attend  a  patient,  it  was 
one  of  my  few  pleasure's  to  contemplate  this  strange  abode. 
It  was  better  than  an  historical  ruin.  Such  a  ruin  is  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  memories  of  unimpeachable  authenticity; 
but  this  habitation,  still  erect,  though  its  destruction  was 
bcin^  accomplished  slowly  by  some  avenging  band,  held 
within  it  a  secret  —  a  thought  unknown  to  the  world  outside. 
More  than  once  in  the  evening  I  essayed  to  scale  the  formid¬ 
able  hedge  which  guarded  the  enclosure.  Defying  scratches, 
I  entered  this  ownerless  garden,  this  domain  in  which 
neither  the  State  nor  the  individual  seemed  to  assert  any 
right  of  ptossession  ;  and  I  remained  there  whole  hours  ob¬ 
serving  its  disorder.  I  would  not,  even  with  the  prospect  of 
learning  the  history  which  lay,  doubtless,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  weird  sight,  have  asked  a  single  question  of  the  gossip¬ 
ing  people  of  Venddme ;  but,  wandering  there,  I  composed 
delightful  romances,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  luxury  of 
melancholy.  Had  I  known  the  possibly  commonplace 
reason  why  the  place  had  bi'en  deserted,  I  should  have  lost 
all  the  unpublishetl  poems  which  Uien  intoxicated  my 
imagination.  To  me  this  retreat  was  t)  pical  of  the  most 
varied  phases  of  human  life,  with  the  shadow  of  human  woe 
upon  them  all ;  sometimes  it  breathed  the  air  of  a  cloister, 
untenanted  by  monks ;  sometimes  it  suggested  the  peace  of 
a  cemetery,  in  which  there  are  no  dead  to  sjieak  to  one  in 
their  language  of  epitaph;  to-ilay  it  was  the  house  of  a 
leper ;  to-morrow  the  palace  of  the  Atrid® ;  but  at  all  times 
it  called  up  a  picture  of  the  country,  with  its  limited  notions 
and  unobtrusive  life,  whose  monotony  seems  always  to  be 
regulated  by  the  hour-glass.  As  I  was  rambling  about  my 
dream-kingdom  one  evening,  the  wind  caused  an  old  rusty 
weathercock  to  turn ;  the  cry  it  uttered  seemed  to  be  the 
groan  rung  from  the  house  itself,  at  the  moment  when  1 
finished  a  drama,  tragic  enough  in  its  plot,  by  which  I  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  monument  of  sorrow.  1  shuddered,  and  I 
returned  to  my  aub^rge,  a  prey  to  the  gloomiest  thoughts. 
After  supper,  my  hostess  entered  my  chamber  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  and  said, — 

“  M.  Regnault  is  here,  monsieur.” 

“  Who  is  M.  Regnault  ?  ” 
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It  can’t  be  that  you  don’t  know  M.  Regnault,”  she  said, 
as  she  went  away. 

Presently  there  appeared  b<‘fore  me  a  tall,  lank  man, 
dressed  in  black,  and  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand  ;  who,  with 
his  retreating  forehead,  his  little  conical  head,  and  his  pale 
face  of  the  color  of  muddy  water,  entered  the  room  like  a 
ram  ready  to  charge  at  his  rival.  Tlie  unknown  wore  a 
threadbare  black  coat ;  but  he  had  a  diamond  in  his  shirt- 
frill  and  gold  rings  in  his  ears. 

“  With  whom  have  1  the  honor  of  speaking,  monsieur?  ” 
I  asked. 

He  took  a  chair,  and  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  fire, 
laid  his  hat  upon  the  table,  began  to  rub  his  hands,  and 
said,  — 

“  How  cold  it  is  1  I  am  M.  Regnault,  monsieur.” 

I  bowed. 

“  I  am,”  he  went  on,  “  a  notary  at  Venddme.” 

“  Charmed  to  hear  it,  monsieur,”  I  exclaimed ;  “  but  1 
have  no  idea  of  making  my  will  at  present,  for  reasons  well 
known  to  myself.” 

“  One  moment,”  he  said,  raising  his  hand  to  enjoin  si¬ 
lence.  “  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  pardon  me  ;  but  I  am  told 
that  you  sometimes  go  and  walk  about  the  garden  at  La 
Grande  Breteche  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.” 

“  One  moment,”  he  said,  repeating  th«  gesture  with  his 
hind.  “It  is  a  legal  offence.  I  come,  monsieur,  in  the 
name  and  as  the  executor  of  the  late  Countess  de  Merret, 
to  beg  you  to  discontinue  your  visits.  One  moment.  I  am 
not  a  'f'urk,  and  I  don’t  want  to  make  out  that  it  is  a  crime. 
Besides,  it  is  only  natural  that  you  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  which  compel  me  to  allow  the  most  eli¬ 
gible  family  residence  in  Vendume  to  fall  into  ruin.  At  the 
same  time,  monsieur,  you  appear  to  have  some  education, 
and  you  ought  to  know  that  the  law  prohibits,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  into  property  which  is 
shut  up  by  the  owner.  A  hedge  is  as  good  as  a  wall.  But 
the  present  state  of  the  house  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
your  curiosity.  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than 
to  give  you  the  run  of  the  place ;  but,  charged  as  I  am  with 
the  execution  of  the  will  of  Madame  de  Merret,  the  testa¬ 
trix,  1  have  the  honor,  monsieur,  to  beg  that  you  will  not 
enter  the  garden  again.  I  myself,  monsieur,  have  never, 
since  the  opening  of  the  will,  set  my  foot  within  the  house, 
which,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  is  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  left  by  Madame  de  Merret.  We  have  only  taken  an 
inventory  of  the  doors  and  windows  in  order  to  assess  the 
taxes,  which  I  pay  yearly  out  of  funds  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  by  the  late  Countess.  Ah  1  my  dear  monsieur,  her 
will  made  a  great  sensation  in  Venddme  I  ” 

He  stopped  to  bio  v  his  nose.  I  respected  his  loouacity, 
perceiving  at  a  glance  that  the  administration  of  Madame 
de  Merret’s  estate  was  the  most  important  event  in  his  life, 
—  that  his  reputation  aud  his  glory  rested  thereon. 

“  Monsieur,”  I  asked,  “  should  I  be  indiscreet  in  inquir¬ 
ing  the  reason  of  this  strange  state  of  things  ?  ” 

lie  looked  as  pleased  as  a  man  set  riding  on  his  hobby 
always  looks.  He  arranged  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  compla¬ 
cently  drew  his  snufl-box  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
offer^  it  to  me ;  and  when  I  refused  he  took  a  huge  pinch. 
He  was  happy  now.  The  man  who  has  no  hobby  does  not 
know  all  the  value  which  can  be  got  out  of  life. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  M.  Regnault,  “  I  usetl  to  l)«  Maitre  Ro- 
guin’s  head  clerk  at  Paris.  He  had  an  excellent  business, 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  ?  — No  ?  His  name 
was,  however,  well  enough  known  by  reason  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  failure.  I  had  not  sufficient  money  to  live  at  Paris, 
when  the  prices  were  so  high  in  1816,  and  so  I  came  here 
and  purchased  the  business  of  my  predecessor.  I  had  some 
relations  at  Venddme,  among  them  a  very  rich  aunt,  who 
has  since  given  me  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Monsieur,” 
he  continued,  after  a  slight  pause,  “  three  months  after  I 
ha<l  been  admitted  to  practice  by  Monseigneur  the  Ganle 
(Ics  Sceaux,  I  was  sent  for  one  evening  by  the  Countess  de 
Merret  to  her  Chateau  of  Merret.  Her  maid,  a  good  girl, 
who  is  now  servant  at  this  hotel,  came  to  my  door  with  the 
Countess’s  carriage  to  fetch  me.  I  must  tell  you  that  the 


Count  de  Merret  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  died  there  two 
months  before  my  arrival  here.  He  died  in  a  wretched 
state,  the  victim  of  excesses  of  every  kind.  The  day  of 
his  departure  Madame  de  Merret  had  left  La  Grande  Bre- 
t^che,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  dismantled.  Some  people 
declare  that  she  even  burned  the  furniture.  Have  you  bwn 
at  Merret  ?  No  ?  ”  he  said,  supplying  my  answer.  “  Ah  I 
it  is  a  beautiful  place.  For  the  space  of  about  three 
months,”  he  continued,  after  a  little  toss  of  the  head,  “  the 
Count  and  Countess  had  lived  together  there  in  the  stran¬ 
gest  manner ;  they  left  off  receiving  visitors,  and  madame 
lived  on  the  ground  door  while  monsieur  lived  on  the  first 
floor.  When  the  Countess  was  alone  she  was  never  seen, 
except  at  church.  Later  on,  at  home,  in  her  own  chateau, 
she  refused  to  see  any  visitors,  whether  male  or  female.  A 
great  change  passed  over  her  at  the  moment  when  she  Uft 
La  Grande  Breteche  to  go  to  Merret.  The  dear  creature 
—  I  say  dear,  because  this  diamond  was  her  present ;  apart 
from  this  I  only  saw  her  once  —  well,  the  good  lady  was 
very  ill ;  she  had  doubtless  given  up  all  thoughts  of  recov¬ 
ery,  for  she  refused  to  call  in  any  piiysician.  My  curiosity 
was  singularly  excited,  monsieur,  when  I  heard  that  Mad- 
<le  Merret  was  in  need  of  my  services :  and  I  was  not  the 
only  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  same 
evening,  late  as  it  was,  the  whole  town  knew  that  I  had 
gone  to  Merret.  The  maid  answered  the  questions  I  put  to 
her  on  our  way  vaguely  enough.  She  told  me,  however, 
that  her  mistress  had  received  the  last  sacraments  at  the 
hands  of  the  cure  of  Merret  during  the  day,  and  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  she  would  survive  the  night.  II.  was  near- 
Iv  eleven  o’clock  when  I  reached  the  chateau.  I  went  up 
die  grand  staircase.  After  passing  through  some  dark,  lofty 
rooms,  which  were  cold  and  damp,  I  came  to  the  state 
cham^*r,  in  which  the  Countess  was.  I  had  some  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  her  on  the  huge  bed  where  she  was  lying, 
though  there  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Argand  lamps 
which  was  intended  to  light  her  enormous  bedroom.  What 
a  bedroom  it  was!  It  was  hung  with  frieze  in  the  fashion 
of  the  uncifti  regime,  and  the  hangings  were  so  covered 
with  dust  that  the  very  sight  of  them  made  me  sneeze. 
But  you  have  never  been  at  Merret?  Well,  monsieur,  the 
lied  was  one  of  those  which  were  common  in  the  times  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  with  a  high  canopy  and  curtains  of 
crimson  damask.  There  was  a  small  table  beside  the  bed, 
and  upon  it  I  saw  a  ‘  De  Imitatione’  —  which,  by  the  way, 
I  bought  afterwards  for  my  wife,  together  with  the  lamp. 
There  was  also  a  large  arm-chair  for  the  nurse,  and  two 
other  chairs.  Not  a  bit  of  fire,  however.  This  was  all  the 
furniture.  It  would  not  have  occupied  ten  lines  in  an  in¬ 
ventory.  The  room  was  like  ice ;  nay,  more  than  that,  it 
was  funereal,”  he  added,  raising  his  hand  in  a  theatrical 
manner  and  making  a  pause. 

“  By  dint  of  looking,  as  I  came  near  the  bed,  I  at  last 
saw  Madame  de  Merret,  thanks  to  the  reflection  of  the 
lamp  on  her  pillow.  Her  face  was  as  yellow  as  wax,  bony 
and  angular.  She  wore  a  lace  cap  which  allowed  her  hair 
to  be  seen.  It  was  beautiful,  but  white  as  flax.  She  was 
sitting  propped  up  in  her  bed.  Her  brow  was  damp. 
Her  fleshless  hands  were  nothing  more  than  bones  with  the 
skin  stretched  over  them ;  the  veins  and  sinews  were  per¬ 
fectly  visible.  She  must  have  been  at  one  time  extremely 
beautiful ;  but  now  I  was  seized  with  a  feeling  I  can’t  descrilie 
at  the  sight  of  her.  Never  —  if  wh.at  those  who  placed 
her  in  her  coffin  say  be  true  —  did  living  creature  become 
as  thin  as  she  did.  It  was,  in  short,  a  fearful  sight. 
Although  my  professional  duties  had  familiarized  me  with 
such  spectacles,  conducting  me  from  time  to  time  to  the 
bedsides  of  the  dying  to  ascertain  their  last  wishes,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  the  families  in  tears  and  the  agonies  I  have  v  it- 
nessed  elsewhere  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  this 
woman  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  her  vast  chateau.  I 
did  not  hear  the  least  sound ;  I  did  not  see  the  movement 
which  one  would  have  expected  her  breathing  to  cause  in 
the  clothes  which  covered  her ;  and  I  stood  quite  still,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  At  last  tier  great  eyes 
moved ;  she  tried  to  raise  her  right  hand,  but  it  fell  upon 
the  bed ;  and  these  words  proceeded  from  her  mouth  like  a 
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whisper,  for  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  voice :  ‘  I 
have  waited  for  you  with  much  impatience.’  The  effort  to 
speak  brought  a  momentary  flush  to  her  cheek.  ‘  Madame,’  I 
began.  She  made  a  sign  to  me  to  be  silent.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  old  nurse  got  up  and  said  in  my  car,  ‘Don’t 
■peak :  madame  is  in  such  a  state  that  she  cannot  bear  to 
hear  the  least  noise,  and  what  you  want  to  say  would  agi¬ 
tate  her  perhaps.’  I  sat  down.  A  few  seconds  after, 
Madame  de  Merret  mustered  all  her  remaining  strength  to 
move  her  right  arm,  and  put  it,  not  without  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty,  beneath  her  pillow.  She  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  made  a  last  effort  to  draw  back  her  hand.  She 
brought  out  a  sealed  packet ;  and,  when  she  did  so,  drops  of 
sweat  fell  from  her  forehead.  ‘  I  give  my  will  into  your 
charge,’  she  said.  ‘  Ah !  my  God !  ah  I  ’  This  was  all. 
She  caught  up  a  crucifix  which  was  upon  her  l)ed,  pressed 
it  rapidly  to  her  lips,  and  died.  The  fixed  expression  of 
her  eyes  makes  me  shudder  still,  when  I  think  of  it.  She 
must  have  suffered  much  I  There  was  a  sense  of  joy  in 
her  last  look,  and  it  dwelt  u{x>n  her  face  when  she  was 
dead.  I  carried  the  will  away  with  me ;  and  when  it  was 
opened  I  saw  that  she  had  appointed  me  her  executor. 
She  left  all  her  property,  with  the  exception  of  some  tri¬ 
fling  legacies,  to  the  hospital  at  Venddme.  But  her  dispo¬ 
sitions  with  regard  to  La  Grande  Bretcche  were  as  follows : 
She  directed  me  to  leave  the  house  for  fifty  years,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  her  death,  in  tlie  state  in  which 
it  should  be  found  at  the  moment  of  her  decease  ;  forbid¬ 
ding  access  to  the  apartments  to  all  persons  whomsoever, 
declaring  that  no  repairs  of  any  kind  were  to  be  made, 
and  even  providing  a  fund  fur  the  payment  of  a  watchman, 
if  this  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete 
execution  of  her  intentions.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
the  wishes  of  the  testatrix  had  been  strictly  fulfilled,  the 
house  was  to  go  to  my  heirs,  for  monsieur  knows  that  nota¬ 
ries  are  not  permitted  to  receive  legacies;  otherwise  La 
Grande  Bretcche  was  to  revert  to  the  right  heirs  of  the 
testatrix,  as  the  law  should  direct,  subject,  however,  to  a 
proviso  that  the  conditions  contained  in  a  codicil  annexed 
to  the  will,  and  which  was  not  to  be  opened  before  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term,  were  to  be  by  them  fulfilled. 
The  will  was  not  disputed,  and  so  ”  — 

The  tall,  angular  notary  did  not  finish  the  sentence;  but 
at  the  last  words  he  look^  at  me  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
I  made  him  at  once  completely  happy  by  complimenting 
him  on  his  story. 

“  Monsieur,”  I  said,  “  you  have  interested  me  deeply :  I 
can  fancy  that  I  see  her  now  before  me,  dying,  paler  than 
her  winding-sheet ;  her  brilliant  eyes  fill  me  with  fear ;  I 
shall  dream  of  her  to-night.  But  you  must  have  formed 
some  conjecture  regarding  the  dispositions  of  this  eccentric 
will  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  with  comical  reserve,  “  I  never  al¬ 
low  myself  to  pass  a  judgment  on  people  who  have  done  me 
the  honor  of  presenting  me  with  a  diamond.” 

After  a  little  more  discussion  of  the  matter,  which  led  to 
nothing  more  interesting  than  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
conjectures  of  all  the  goo<l  people  in  the  town  concerning 
the  mysterious  codicil,  M.  Rcgnault  took  his  leave,  in  high 
good  humor.  Then  I  sat  down,  placed  my  feet  on  the  two 
dogs  in  the  fireplace,  and  was  plunging  into  a  romance  of 
the  Raiidifle  type,  based  upon  the  information  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  legal  lips  of  M.  Regnault,  when  my  door 
was  opened,  an<l  my  hostess  —  a  fat,  radiant,  good-tempered 
person  —  entered  Uie  room. 

“  Well,  monsieur,”  she  said,  “  I  suppose  M.  Regnault 
has  been  giving  you  his  eternal  story  about  La  Grande 
Bretcche  ?  ” 

“  He  has,  Mere  Lepas.” 

“  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  ” 

I  repeated  in  a  few  words  the  grim,  freezing  history 
of  Madame  de  Merret.  At  each  sentence,  my  hostess 
stretched  her  neck  forward,  regarding  me  with  the  auher- 
gigte’x  habitual  perspicacity,  —  a  quality  which  combines 
something  of  the  instinct  of  the  geruifinne  with  the  astute¬ 
ness  of  the  spy,  and  the  canning  of  the  tradesman. 

“  My  dear  Dame  Lepas,”  1  added  in  conclusion,  “  you 


seem  to  know  something  more  about  the  matter,  eh?  If 
not,  why  have  you  come  up  into  my  room  ?  ” 

“  Ah  I  on  my  faith  as  an  honest  woman,  as  truly  as  my 
name  is  Lepas  ”  — 

“  No  oaths,  please :  your  eyes  are  big  with  some  secret 
You  knew  M.  de  Merret.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  ?  ” 

“  M.  de  Merret  was  a  fine  man,  and  a  good  sort  of  a 
gentleman.  He  came  from  Ificardy,  and  he  was  as  hot  as 
a  pepper-box,  as  we  say.  He  paid  ready  money  for  every 
thing ;  he  made  no  difficulties  with  any  one.  He  was  rather 
wild,  and  the  ladies  found  him  very  agreeable.” 

“  What  I  because  he  was  rather  wild  ?  ”  I  asked  my 
hostess. 

“  V'ery  likely,”  she  said.  “  You  may  suppose  that  he  had 
something  to  recommend,  him  when  he  could  marry  Madame 
de  Merret,  who  —  without  wishing  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  others  —  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  wealthiest 
match  in  the  country.  She  had  near  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  livres  a  year.  The  whole  town  was  at  the  weilding. 
The  bride  was  a  little  engaging  creature,  quite  a  jewel  of  a 
woman.  Ah  1  they  made  a  lovely  couple  I  ” 

“Were  they  happy  in  their  married  life  ?  ’’ 

“  H’m  1  H’m  I  Yes  and  no  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  one  can 
judge;  for  you  don’t  suppose  that  we  townsfolk  lived 
hand  and  glove  with  them.  Madame  de  Merret  was  a 
good  little  woman,  very  quiet,  and  she  had  a  good  deal  to 
bear  sometimes;  but,  though  he  was  a  little  proud,  we 
liked  him.  Bali  t  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  like  that. 
When  one’s  a  gentleman,  you  see  ”  — 

“  But  there  must  have  been  some  catastrophe,  to  make 
them  separate  in  the  violent  way  they  did  ?  ” 

“  I  never  said  there  was  any  catastrophe.  I  don’t  know 
any  thing  at  all  about  it.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  now,  you  know  every  thing.” 

“Well,  monsieur.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  When  I  saw 
M.  Regnault  go  up  to  your  room,  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  speak  to  j^u  about  Madame  de  Merret  and  La  Grande 
BretJiche.  That  gave  me  the  idea  of  asking  monsieur’s 
advice ;  for  you  seem  to  be  prudent,  and  incapable  of  be¬ 
traying  a  poor  woman  like  me,  who  has  never  done  harm 
to  any  one,  and  who  is,  nevertheless,  tormented  by  her 
conscience.  Till  now,  I  have  never  dared  to  open  my  lips 
to  any  of  the  people  about,  for  they  are  never  tir^  of 
wagging  their  tongues ;  and,  monsieur,  I  have  never  had  a 
traveller  who  staid  so  long  as  you  in  my  auberge,  and  to 
whom  I  could  tell  the  story  of  the  fifteen  thousand  francs.” 

“  My  dear  Dame  Lepas,”  I  said,  stopping  the  flow  of  her 
words,  “  if  your  secret  is  of  a  nature  to  compromise  me,  I 
would  not  for  worlds  take  it  upon  my  shoulders.” 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,”  she  said,  interrupting  me.  “You  shall 
see.” 

“  Her  eagerness  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was  not  the  only 
person  to  whom  my  good  landlady  had  imparted  the  secret 
of  which  I  was  to  be  the  sole  depositary,  and  I  listened. 

“  Monsieur,”  she  said,  “  the  Emperor  sent  some  Spanish 
or  other  prisoners  of  war  to  this  place ;  and  I  had  to  take 
in,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  a  young  Spaniard, 
who  came  here  on  parole.  Notwithstanding  his  parole,  he 
went  every  day  to  report  himself  to  the  sotu-prefel.  He 
was  a  grandee  of  Spain  —  excuse  me  a  moment  —  his 
names  ended  in  os  and  dia :  it  was  something  like  Bagos 
de  Feredia.  I  have  it  down  in  my  register,  and  you  can 
see  it  if  you  like.  Ah  I  he  was  a  handsome  young  man  for 
a  Spaniard  :  they  say  they  are  all  plain-looking.  He  was 
only  five  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  but  he  was 
well  made ;  he  had  small  hands,  and  he  took  great  care  of 
them  —  ah  I  you  should  hare  seen.  He  had  as  many 
brushes  for  his  hands  as  a  woman  has  for  her  whole  toilet  I 
He  had  long,  black  hair,  and  his  eyes  were  as  bright  as 
fire :  his  skin  was  slightly  copper-colored,  but  I  admired 
him  all  the  same.  The  linen  he  wore  was  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen  on  any  one,  though  I  have  entertained  princesses, 
and  amongst  others,  Gen.  Bertrand,  the  Due  and  the  Du- 
chesse  d’Abrantes,  M.  Decazes,  and  the  Ring  of  Spain.  He 
didn’t  eat  much,  but  his  manners  were  so  polished  and 
courteous  that  one  couldn’t  complain.  Indeed,  I  was  veij 
fond  of  him,  though  he  didn’t  say  four  words  a  day,  and  it 
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was  impossible  to  keep  up  the  least  conversation  with  him ; 
if  you  spoke  to  him  he  didn’t  answer.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
they  all  have,  they  say.  He  read  his  breviary  like  a 
priest,  and  went  to  mass  and  all  the  offices  regularly.  And 
where  do  you  think  he  sat  ?  —  we  remembered  that  after¬ 
wards, —  scarcely  two  yards  from  Madame  de  Merrct’s 
chair.  He  took  up  his  position  there  the  first  time  he  went 
to  church,  and  no  one  imagined  there  was  any  design  in 
what  he  did.  Besides,  he  never  raised  his  eyes  from  his 
book,  poor  young  man  !  Then,  monsieur,  he  took  to  wan¬ 
dering  alxmt  in  the  evening  on  tlie  hill,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  chateau.  It  was  his  only  amusement,  poor  man  I 
And  then  he  thought  about  his  country,  where  they  say 
there  is  nothing  but  hills.  After  the  first  few  days  of  his 
detention  here,  he  began  to  be  later  out  of  nights.  I 
was  uneasy  when  I  saw  that  he  did  not  come  home  till  mid 
night;  but  we  got  accustomed  to  his  whim :  he  took  the 
door-key  with  him,  an<l  we  paid  no  more  attention  to  him. 
He  was  lodging  with  us  in  the  house  we  had  then  in  the 
Rue  des  Casernes.  Then  one  of  the  grooms  told  us  that 
one  evening,  when  he  went  to  wash  the  horses  in  the  river, 
he  thought  he  saw  our  Spanish  grandee  swimming  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  just  like  a  fish.  VVhen  he  returned,  1  told  him  to 
take  care  of  the  weeds,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  like  the  idea 
of  having  been  seen  in  the  water.  Finally,  monsieur,  one 
day,  or  rather,  one  morning,  we  did  not  find  him  in  his 
chamber :  he  had  not  come  back  at  all.  I  searched  every¬ 
where,  and  found  something  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  in 
his  table  drawer,  in  which  there  were  also  fifty  golden  Span¬ 
ish  coins,  called  portagues,  worth  about  five  thousand  francs : 
there  were  besides  some  diamonds,  of  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  francs,  in  a  little  sealed  bfix.  Tlie  writing  was 
to  die  effect,  that,  in  case  he  should  not  return,  he  left  his 
money  and  diamonds  for  masses  to  thank  God  fur  his  es¬ 
cape,  and  to  pray  for  his  safety.  At  that  time  my  husband 
was  still  alive,  and  he  went  oft'  to  search  for  him  ;  and  this 
is  the  queerest  part  of  the  story.  My  husband  brought 
back  the  Spaniard’s  clothes,  which  he  had  found  under  a 
big  stone  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  chateau,  and 
almost  opposite  La  Grande  Breteche.  He  had  gone  there 
so  early  in  the  morning  that  no  one  had  seen  him ;  and  so, 
when  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  burned  the  clothes,  and  we 
declared,  as  Count  F^redia  wished,  that  he  had  escaped. 
The  sous-prefet  put  all  the  gendarmes  on  the  alert,  but  they 
never  caught  him.  Lepas  thought  that  the  Spaniard  was 
drowned.  But  I,  monsieur,  am  of  a  different  opinion  :  1  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
Madame  de  Merret.  Rosalie  has  told  me  that  the  crucifix 
her  mistress  was  so  fond  of,  and  which  she  had  buried  with 
her,  was  made  of  ebony  and  silver :  now,  when  he  first  began 
to  live  with  us,  M.  Feredia  had  a  crucifix  of  ebony  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since.  So,  monsieur,  you 
don’t  think  I  need  feel  any  remorse  about  the  Spaniard’s 
fifteen  thousands  francs,  —  and  have  I  not  a  perfect  right  to 
them  ?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly.  But  have  you  never  asked  any  questions 
of  Rosalie  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  I  have,  monsieur ;  but  it’s  no  good ;  she  won’t 
answer,  any  more  than  a  stone-wall.  Shu  knows  something, 
but  I  can’t  get  it  out  of  her.” 

My  hostess  talked  with  me  a  minute  or  two  longer,  and 
then  left  me,  a  prey  to  vague  and  sombre  thoughts.  Rosa¬ 
lie  became  iu  my  eyes  the  most  interesting  being  in  Ven- 
dome.  As  I  watched  her,  I  discovered  the  traces  of  some¬ 
thing  locked  within  her  breast,  spite  of  the  florid  health 
which  beamed  in  her  plump  face.  She  had  some  hidden 
cause  for  remorse  or  tor  hope :  her  very  attitude  always 
betrayed  the  fact  that  she  had  a  secret.  Her  bearing  was, 
however,  artless  and  homely ;  and  her  silly,  thoughtless 
laugh  was  far  from  suggesting  any  idea  of  criminality.  You 
would  have  passed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  the  moment  you 
saw  the  large  red-and-blue  checked  handkerchief  which 
covered  her  full  bosom,  and  the  tightly-fitting  dress  with 
white  and  violet  stripes,  which  set  on  her  figure  so  well. 

“  No,”  I  thought,  “I  will  not  leave  Vendome  till  I  know 
the  whole  history  of  La  Grande  Breteche.  To  gain  my  end, 
1  will  even,  if  necessary,  make  serious  love  to  Rosalie.” 


I  need  not  dwell  on  this  portion  of  my  story.  It  took  me 
a  full  month  to  gain  Rosalie’s  good  graces  and  confidence ; 
but  when  I  felt  that  I  might  do  so  safely,  1  broached  to  her 
the  subject  of  my  unsleeping  curiosity. 

“  Rosalie,”  I  said  to  her,  one  evening. 

“  Yes,  monsieur  ?  ” 

“  How  is  it  you  are  not  married  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  have  me,  when 
I  want  to  be  made  miserable,”  she  said,  laughing. 

“  Of  course,  a  pretty  girl  like  you  can  never  be  in  want 
of  lovers.  But  tell  me,  Rosalie :  why  did  you  become  a  ser¬ 
vant  at  an  auberge  when  you  left  Madame  de  Merret  ? 
Didn’t  she  make  any  provision  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  she  did,  monsieur.  But  niy  place  is  the  best  in 
Vendome.” 

“  Rosalie,”  said  I  coaxingly,  “tell  me  all  you  know  about 
Madame  de  Merret.” 

“  Oh  I  don’t  ask  me  that.  Monsieur  Horace,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  look  of  terror. 

Her  countenance  fell,  her  bright  and  lively  color  faded, 
and  her  eyes  lust  their  liquid  sparkle  of  innocence.  Still, 
however,  I  insisted. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell;  but  you 
will  keep  my  secret  ?  ” 

“  Pooh !  my  dear  child,  I  will  keep  all  your  secrets  with 
the  honesty  of  a  thief;  nothing  can  be  safer  than  that.” 

“  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,”  she  said,  “  I  would  rather 
you  kept  them  with  your  own.” 

In  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  find  a  cold  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  awful  story  which  the  girl  told  me  in  her  gar¬ 
rulous  way. 

The  bedroom  occupied  by  IMadame  de  Merret  at  La 
Breteche  was  on  the  ground  floor.  A  little  closet,  about 
four  feet  deep,  let  into  the  wall,  served  for  her  wanlrobc. 
For  three  months  before  the  evening  the  events  of  which 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  you,  she  had  been  seriously 
indisposed  ;  and  her  husband  had,  accordingly,  slept  in 
a  chamber  on  the  first  floor.  By  one  of  those  accidents 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  he  returned,  on  the 
evening  in  (piestiun,  two  hours  later  than  usual  from 
the  club  which  he  frequented.  His  wife  thought  that 
he  had  come  in  long  before  and  gone  to  bed,  and  that  he 
was  asleep.  But  the  invasion  of  France  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  animated  discussion  ;  the  game  of  billiards  had 
been  exciting,  and  he  had  lost  forty  francs,  —  an  enormous 
sum  at  Vendome,  where  everybody  lays  his  money  by,  and 
where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  a  praiseworthy  moderation,  —  the  source,  per¬ 
haps,  of  a  real  happiness  undreamed  of  by  any  Parisian. 
For  some  time  past,  M.  de  Merret  had  contented  himself 
with  asking  Rosalie  if  his  wife  had  gone  to  bed ;  and  after 
the  girl’s  answer,  which  was  invariably  in  the  affirmative, 
he  had  retired  at  once  to  his  chamber.  But  this  time  it 
occurred  to  him  to  go  into  Madame  de  Merret’s  room  to 
give  her  an  account  of  his  ill-luck.  Instead  of  calling  Rosa¬ 
lie,  who  was  at  this  moment  in  the  kitchen,  looking  on 
while  the  cook  and  coachman  played  a  difficult  hand  at 
bri'que,  M.  de  Merret  set  down  his  hand-lamp  upon  the 
bottom  step  of  the  staircase,  and  walked  by  its  light  towards 
his  wife’s  room.  Ilis  step  was  not  difficult  to  recognize,  as 
it  echoed  along  the  corridor.  As  he  turned  tlie  handle,  he 
thought  he  heard  some  one  close  the  door  of  the  closet : 
when,  however,  he  entered,  Madame  de  Merret  was  alone, 
standing  before  the  fireplace.  Tlie  husband,  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  thought  at  first  that  Rosalie  was  in  the  closet;  but 
when  he  looked  at  his  wife,  he  found  in  her  eyes  an  inde¬ 
scribable  trouble  and  dismay. 

“  You  are  very  late,”  she  said. 

Her  voice,  generally  so  pure  and  sweet,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  slightly  altered  in  its  tone.  M.  de  Merret  did  not 
answer,  for  just  at  this  moment  Rosalie  entered.  This 
revelation  struck  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  between  the  windows  at  a 
uniform  pace,  his  arms  folded  before  him.” 

“  Have  you  heard  any  thing  to  annoy  you,  or  are  you 
unwell  ?  ”  his  wife  asked  him  timidly,  while  Rosalie  un¬ 
dressed  her. 
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He  was  still  silent. 

“  Leave  me,”  said  Madame  de  Merret  to  her  maid.  “  I 
■will  curl  my  hair  myself.” 

The  expression  of  her  husband’s  face  told  her  to  prepare 
for  some  mislbrtune,  and  she  wished  to  be  alone  with  him. 
W  hen  Rosalie  was  gone,  or  supposed  to  be  gone,  for  she 
remained  some  instants  in  the  corridor,  M.  de  Merret  took 
a  scat  in  front  of  his  wife,  and  said  coldly,  — 

“  Madame,  there  is  some  one  in  your  dressing-closet.” 

She  looked  at  her  husband  calmly,  and  said,  with  an  air 
of  simplicity,  — 

“  No,  monsieur.” 

Tliis  “  no  ”  dumbfoundered  M.  de  Merret.  He  did  not 
believe  it ;  and  yet  never  had  his  wife  apj)eared  to  him 
more  dignified  and  innocent  than  at  this  moment.  He  rose 
to  open  the  closet :  but  Madame  de  Merret  took  his  hand, 
held  him  back,  and  looked  at  him  sadly,  saying  to  him  in  a 
tone  of  peculiar  emotion,  — 

“If  you  find  no  one,  remember  that  all  will  be  over 
between  us.” 

Tlie  incredible  dignity  of  his  wife’s  attitude  created  in 
him  a  profound  sentiment  of  esteem  for  her,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  sudden  resolution. 

“  Then,  Josephine,  I  will  not  open  that  door.  In  either 
case,  we  should  be  separated  forever.  Listen  to  me !  1 
know  all  the  purity  of  your  soul;  1  know  that  the  life  you 
lead  is  religious  :  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin 
to  save  your  life.” 

At  these  words,  Madame  de  Merret  looked  at  her  hus- 
bantl  with  haggard  eyes. 

“  See,  here  is  your  crucifix,”  he  went  on.  “  Swear  to  me 
before  God  that  there  is  no  one  there  :  I  will  believe  you  — 
I  will  never  open  that  door.” 

Madame  de  Merret  took  the  crucifix,  and  said,  — 

“  I  swear  it.” 

“  Louder,”  saiil  her  husband,  “  and  repeat  my  words :  ‘  I 
swear  before  God  that  there  is  no  one  in  that  closet.’  ” 

She  repeated  the  oath  without  a  sign  of  disquietude. 

“  It  is  well,”  said  M.  de  Merret  coldly ;  and  then,  after  a 
moment’s  silence :  — 

“You  have  a  very  pretty  crucifix  there,  whidi  I  have 
not  8e«‘n,”  he  said,  as  he  examined  the  crucifix.  It  was  of 
eixmy,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  the  work  showed  great  artis¬ 
tic  skill. 

“  I  picked  it  up  at  Duvivier’s :  he  liought  it  of  a  Spanish 
monk,  when  the  prisoners  passed  through  Vendome  last 
year.” 

“  Oh  I  ”  said  M.  de  Merret,  hanging  up  the  crucifix  again 
u|M)n  its  nail. 

He  rang  the  bell.  Rosalie  did  not  keep  him  waiting. 
He  went  hastily  to  meet  her,  took  her  into  the  embrasure 
of  the  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  and  said 
to  her  in  a  low  voice,  — 

“  I  know  that  Gorenflot  wants  to  marry  you,  and  it  is 
only  poverty  that  prevents  you  from  settling  down :  you 
have  told  him  that  you  will  not  be  his  wife  until  he  has 
ma<le  himself  master  mason.  Well,  go  and  find  him,  and 
tell  him  to  come  here  with  his  trowel  and  the  rest  of  his 
tools.  Take  care  not  to  awaken  anybody  else  in  his  house  : 
his  fortune  shall  be  more  than  you  can  wish.  Whatever 
you  do,  keep  your  tongue  quiet  as  you  go  out,  otherwise  ”  — 

He  knit  ids  brow  :  Rosalie  was  going  ofi',  but  he  called 
her  back  :  — 

“  Stop,”  he  said ;  “  take  my  key.”  Tlie  count  wont  to 
the  door  which  optmed  on  the  corridor,  and  called  loudly, 
“  Jean.” 

Jean,  who  was  his  coachman  and  his  confidential  servant, 
left  his  game  of  bruque,  and  came  to  him. 

“  Y’ou  must  all  of  you  go  to  bc'd,”  said  his  master,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  sign  to  him  to  come  nearer. 

And  then  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 

“  W  hen  they  are  all  asleep  —  asleep,  you  understand  — 
come  down  stairs,  and  let  me  know.” 

M.  de  Merret,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  his  wife  while 
he  gave  his  orders,  returned  quietly  to  her  as  she  sat  Ih  - 
fbre  the  fire,  and  began  to  tell  her  about  the  game  of  bil¬ 
liards  and  the  discussion  at  the  club  and  when  Rosalie 
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came  back  she  found  the  two  conversing  together  very  ami¬ 
cably.  M.  de  Merret  had  lately  had  the  ceilings  throu^ih- 
out  the  reception-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  repaired. 
Plaster  is  a  rare  commodity  at  Vendome,  and  its  price  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  necessity  of  conveying  it  from 
a  dis  mice:  he  had  accordingly  got  in  a  large  stock,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  would  always  find  plenty  of  purchasers  for 
wl)at  remained.  Tliis  circumstance  suggested  the  plan 
which  he  now  put  into  execution. 

“  Gorenflot  is  here,  monsieur,”  said  Rosalie  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  Tell  him  to  come  in,”  answered  the  count,  in  his  nat¬ 
ural  tone. 

A  slight  pallor  came  over  Madame  de  Merret’s  face  when 
she  saw  the  mason. 

“  Gorenflot,”  said  the  husband,  “  go  and  fetch  some  bricks 
from  the  coach-house,  — enough  to  build  up  the  door  of  this 
closet.  You  can  use  the  rest  of  tlie  plaster  I  had  in  to  coat 
over  the  wall.” 

llien  drawing  Rosalie  and  the  workman  aside :  — 

“  Listen,  Gorenflot,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice :  “  you  will 
sleep  here  to-night.  To-morrow  morning  you  shall  have  a 
passjKirt,  with  which  you  can  go  to  a  foreign  country,  to  a 
town  which  I  will  direct  you  to.  I  will  give  you  six  thou¬ 
sand  francs  for  your  journey.  Y’ou  will  stay  there  ten 
years.  If  you  don’t  like  the  town  I  choose,  you  tan  change 
It  for  another,  but  it  must  be  in  the  same  country.  You 
will  pass  through  Paris,  where  you  must  wait  for  me.  I 
will  meet  you  there,  and  execute  a  deed,  by  which  another 
six  thousand  will  be  secured  to  you  on  your  return  to 
France,  supposing  you  have  fulfilled  on  your  part  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  bargain.  In  return  for  this  you  must  pre¬ 
serve  profound  secrecy  with  regard  to  all  that  you  have  to 
do  to-night.  As  for  you,  Rosalie,  I  will  give  you  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  to  be  paid  to  you  on  your  wedding-day,  pro¬ 
vided  that  you  marry  Gorenflot ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  marry, 
you  must  lie  silent,  otherwise  no  portion.” 

“  Rosalie,”  said  Madame  de  Merret,  “  come  and  dress  my 
hair.” 

Her  husband  walked  calmly  up  and  down,  watching  the 
door,  ti:e  mason,  and  his  wife,  without  however  insulting 
her  by  any  sign  of  suspicion.  Gorenflot  could  not  avoid 
making  a  noise ;  and  Madame  de  Merret  took  advantage 
of  the  moim  n  ,  when  Gorenflot  threw  down  his  load  of 
bricks,  and  her  husband  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
to  ssy  to  Rosalie ; — 

“  A  thousand  francs  a  year,  if  you  can  manage  to  tell  Gor¬ 
enflot  to  leave  a  crevice  at  the  bottom.” 

Then  she  said  aloud,  without  betraying  any  emotion :  — 

“  Go  and  help  him.” 

M.  and  Madame  de  Merret  remained  silent  during  the 
whole  time  Gorenflot  was  walling  up  the  doorway,  lliis 
silence  was  intentional  on  the  husband’s  part,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  his  wife  the  opportunity  of  using  phrases 
with  a  double  meaning ;  with  the  wife  it  was  the  result 
either  of  caution  or  of  pride.  When  the  wall  had  risen  to 
half  its  intended  height,  the  cunning  mason,  waiting  lor  a 
moment  when  his  employer’s  back  was  turned,  struck  the 
tool  he  was  using  against  one  of  the  two  windows  which 
were  let  into  the  door,  and  broke  the  glass.  Madame  de 
Merret  knew  that  Rosalie  had  spoken  to  Gorenflot.  Idie 
three  saw  a  man’s  face  within,  —  dark  and  sad,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes  of  fire.  Before  her  husband  had  turned 
round,  the  poor  lady  had  time  to  signal  with  her  lips  to  the 
man,  as  if  to  bid  him  hope.  At  four  o’clock,  towards  day¬ 
break, —  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  September, —  the  mason’s 
task  was  finished.  He  remained  in  the  house  under  the 
eye  of  Jean,  while  M.  de  Merret  slept  in  his  wife’s  cham¬ 
ber.  The  next  morning,  as  he  rose,  he  said  carelessly, — 

“  Ah  1  I  must  go  to  the  mairie  for  the  passport.” 

He  put  on  his  bat,  and  took  three  steps  towards  the 
d'-^'r  :  he  then  changed  his  intention,  and  took  the  crucifix 
with  him.  His  wife  trembled  with  delight. 

“  lie  is  going  to  Duvivier,”  she  thought. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  had  gone  out,  Madame  de  Mer¬ 
ret  rang  for  Rosalie  ;  anil  then,  in  a  wild  voice :  — 

”  The  pickaxe  1  the  pickaxe  1  ”  she  cried,  “  and  to  work  ! 
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I  saw  yesterday  how  Gorenflot  set  about  it :  we  shall  have 
time  to  make  an  outlet  and  block  it  up  a^ain.” 

In  an  instant  Rosalie  brought  a  kind  of  a  chopper  to  her 
mistress,  who,  with  inconceivable  energy,  undertook  the 
task  of  pulling  down  the  wall.  She  had  already  displaced 
some  of  the  bricks,  when,  just  as  she  was  gathering  her 
strength  to  apply  a  yet  more  vigorous  blow,  she  saw  M.  de 
Merret  behind  her.  She  fainted. 

“  Place  madame  upon  her  bed,”  he  said  coldly. 

Foreseeing  what  would  probably  happen  during  his 
absence,  he  had  set  a  trap  for  his  wife :  he  had  simply 
written  to  the  mairie,  and  sent  a  messenger  for  Duvivier. 
The  jeweller  arrived  just  after  order  had  been  restored  in 
the  room. 

“  Duvivier,”  asked  M.  dc  Merret,  “  you  bought  some  cru¬ 
cifixes  from  the  Spaniards  who  passed  through  Vendume, 
did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur.” 

“  Thank  you,  that  will  do,”  he  said,  darting  a  tiger-like 
look  at  his  wife.  “  Jean,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  confi¬ 
dential  servant,  “  you  will  let  me  have  my  meals  in  Madame 
de  Merret’s  room  :  she  is  not  well,  and  I  will  not  leave  her 
until  she  has  recovered.” 

The  cruel  husband  remained  twenty  days  with  his  wife. 
At  first,  when  awful  sounds  came  from  behind  the  barricade, 
and  Josephine  made  as  if  she  would  implore  for  mercy  for 
the  stranger  dying  there,  he  would  not  allow  her  to  utter 
a  single  word,  but  always  stud,  — 

“  You  have  sworn  upon  the  crucifix  that  there  is  no  one 
there.” 


ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS. 

“  You  don’t  take  much  interest  in  the  licensing  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  a  lady  to  her  daughter,  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
in  a  French  railway-carriage,  “  although  it  has  been  upper¬ 
most  of  late.  But  listen  to  this,  in  yesterday’s  Times :  ‘  It 
is  even  affirmed,  that  if  good,  wholesome  beer  and  wine 
were  salable  everywhere  at  low  prices  and  without  stint, 
the  general  sobriety  of  the  population  would  be  increased ; 
just  as  there  is  little  or  no  intoxication  in  the  countries  of 
the  ^dne  itself.’  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  madam,  as  a  stranger,”  I  said.  “  Does  the 
well-informed  Times  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so,  sir ;  for  here  is  the  article.  And  in  a 
land  of  light  wines,  like  this,”  she  continued,  “  it  must  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  find,  as  the  consequence,  drunken¬ 
ness  much  less  common  than  it  is  in  England.” 

“  A —  h  I  It  would  be,  madam,  a  great  satisfaction  —  if 
it  existed.  But,  however  defective  the  English  laws  may 
be,  I  don’t  think  we  can  be  told,  in  this  respect,  ‘  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  F ranee.'  ” 

“  Really,  sir !  Indeed  I  I  always  thought  a  tipsy  man 
here  was  a  rarity.” 

“  Had  you  been  at  my  elbow  only  last  (Saint)  Monday, 
last  New-Year’s  Day,  last  conscription-day,  last  fair-day, 
last  market-day,  you  would  have  been  convinced  of  the 
contrary.  Fermented  drinks  are  too  plentiful  for  that. 
Strong  liquors,  madam,  are  far  too  cheap  and  potent,  and 
human  nature  —  male  nature  —  too  weak,  'rhe  Govern¬ 
ment —  the  Second  Empire,  followed  by  the  so-called  Re¬ 
public —  encourages  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  far 
as  lies  in  its  power,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  revenue 
derived  from  ‘  contributions  indirectes,’  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  regard  to  the  results.  In  France,  some  five  millions 
of  acres  are  occupied  by  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  supply  of  wine,  not  to  mention  the  spirit 
distilled  from  corn  and  beetroot,  and  the  cider  grown,  and 
the  beer  brewed,  which  latter  is  annually  increasing  in 
quantity.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  vast 
amount  of  exhilarating  fluid  should  be  drawn  out  of  the 
land  and  sent  away,  without  the  producers  taking  a  pull  at 
it,  with  the  authorities  encouraging  them  to  do  so.  They 
do  often  take  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  and  sometimes, 
madam,  a  pull  altogether.” 

“  Extraordinary  I  1  thought  Frenchmen  were  so  very 


temperate  in  their  use  of  fermented  or  intoxicating  bev¬ 
erages.” 

“  Many  are,  and  many  are  quite  the  reverse.  Those 
who  are  the  reverse  have  nothing  to  restrain  them.  I  had 
a  neighbor  —  he  is  dead  at  last ;  for,  you  know,  madam, 
hard  work  will  tell  —  who  never  took  less  than  a  quart  of 
cognac  or  gin  per  day.  Instances  occur  where  double  that 
quantity  is  imbibed.  Others  merely  amuse  themselves  at 
breakfast  with  half  a  pint,  or  perhaps  a  pint  of  gin,  to  wind 
up  their  spirits.  It  is  nothing,  with  certain  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances,  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  over  a  game  of  cards, 
to  sip  some  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  ‘  chopes,’  or  half-^ints 
of  beer,  without  in  the  least  putting  themselves  out  ot  the 
way.  The  other  day  I  heard,  on  excellent  authority,  of 
four  jolly  fellows  who  set  themselves  round  a  cask  of  wine 
containing  one  hundred  litres,  —  as  near  as  may  be,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  English  pints,  —  and  who  went  on 
eating  and  drinking,  without  any  adjournment,  until  the 
said  cask  of  wine  was  finished.” 

“  But  those,  sir,  assuredly,  are  all  low  people  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  elevated,  I  grant,  in  any  way  ;  although  some 
of  them  are  rich  for  their  station  in  life.  Still,  they  are 
human  beings,  members  of  the  politest  nation  on  earth, 
which  leads  the  van  of  civilization,  and  so  forth.” 

“  If  what  you  say  be  true,  sir,  —  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  — 
somebody  should  introduce  temperance  societies.  They 
attack  the  evil  at  its  root.” 

“  In  the  land  of  the  apple  and  the  grape,  dear  madam, 
temperance  societies  (unless  they  could  take  the  form  of  a 
religious  confraternity)  would  be  squeezed  flat  by  pojmlar 
ridicule  before  they  had  time  to  draw  their  breath.  Edu¬ 
cated  and  well-bred  people,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  far  from 
intemperate,  try  to  persuade  their  countrymen  to  adopt, 
not  abstinence,  but  moderation.  A  few  years  ago  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Siicle  newspaper  which  caused 
Paris  to  abstain  from  absinthe  (a  poison  which  carries  off 
hundreds  of  lives  annually)  for  a  whole  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Scientific  and  medical  men  strive  hard  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  consequences  of  abusing  fer¬ 
mented  drinks.  Monsieur  Bouchardat  has  especially  done 
so  in  his  ‘  entretiens’  or  lectures,  which  1  have  read  atten¬ 
tively  with  profit.  But,  to  escape  the  abuse,  we  need  not 
forego  the  use.  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  are  you  yourself  a 
fair  personification  of  pure  teetotalism  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  sir :  I  don’t  pretend  to  that  My  doctor, 
on  the  contrary,  orders  me  to  take  wine  (for  we  reside  in  a 
neighborhood  subject  to  fogs),  to  resist  the  chilliness  and 
humidity  of  the  climate.” 

“  He  is  right  madam.  In  marsh  districts,  a  generous 
diet  assisted  by  a  fair  allowance  of  goo<l  red  wine,  exer¬ 
cises  a  protective  influence  which,  if  not  infallible,  is  incon- 
testible.  Besides,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
alcohol,  whether  pure  or  diluted,  expending  itself  in  the 
human  system,  produces  heat,  and  that  soon  after  the  al- 
cholic  drink  is  taken.  This  physiological  effect  explains 
the  greater  consumption  of  strong  drinks  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  as  well  as  its  entering  more  largely  into  popular 
habits  in  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  It 
follows,  hence,  that  an  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  is  more 
injurious  in  a  mild  or  warm  climate  than  in  a  cold  one ; 
also  in  summer  than  in  winter.” 

“  But  do  fermented  beverages  give  actual  strength,  as  is 
generally  believed  ?  ” 

“  Competent  authorities  hold  that  the  increase  of  energy 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  meat,  properly  employed,  is  the 
working-man’s  best  support.  Alcohol  excites  the  nervous 
system,  causing  visible  but  temporary  excitement.  If  the 
excitement  is  not  utilized  at  the  moment,  it  is  lost.  It 
passes  away ;  a  collapse  or  fit  of  depression  follows,  and 
there  is  an  actual  diminution  of  the  original  stock  of  ser¬ 
viceable  strength.  Who  has  not  felt  the  agreeable  influence 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  ?  ‘  Sorrow  is  dry,’  is  a  well-known 

saying :  as  helps  to  mental  labor,  the  benefit  they  give  is 
questionable.  It  must  be  employed  at  the  very  moment 
when  protluced,  or  it  is  lost,  evaporated,  wasted.  The 
same  holds  with  other  excitants  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  opium ;  only,  under  the  influences  of 
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tes  and  coffee,  the  intellect  is  cleared  as  well  ai  awakened ; 
whereas  under  the  effects  of  spirituous  drinks,  it  is  more  or 
less  tinged  with  prismatic  colorings,  perceives  distorted 
images,  and  is  sometimes  obscured  with  a  heavy  cloud.  It 
is  rai-e  that  bacchic  stimulation  is  employed  in  developing 
and  improving  the  intellect.  A  man,  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  when  sober,  may  become  a  perfect  monster  or  demon 
when  drunk.  Vide  classical  literature,  general  history, 
and  police  reports.” 

“  Ob  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths, 
to  steal  away  their  brains  1  ” 

“  Some  people  laugh,  others  cry,  others  are  affectionate, 
others  quarrelsome,  when  the  dose  has  attained  a  certain 
amount,  —  when  the  beer  has  got  well  home.  To  incoherent 
and  absurd  ideas  succeeds  incoherent  and  unreasonable 
conduct.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  daily  life  of  the 
imbiber  and  the  nature  of  his  oceupations.  Extra  fatigue 
requires  extra  restoratives.  A  man’s  appetite  for,  and 
capability  of  disposing  of,  drink  as  well  as  meat,  is  very 
different  while  walking  over  the  Oberland,  to  what  it  is  in 
a  city  counting-house.  The  unwonted  supply  of  fermented 
drink  b  consumed  and  used  up  by  the  unwonted  exercise. 
But  I  fear  I  am  wearing  your  patience,  madam.” 

“  Pray,  go  on,  sir.” 

“  You  were  just  now  alluding  to  teetotalism.  Whatever 
worshippers  of  the  pump  may  say,  good  alcoholics  in  mod¬ 
erate  doses  assist  the  convalescent  exhausted  by  illness,  and 
also  the  laborer  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  the  excess 
wherein  the  danger  lies.  A  thing  may  be  very  good  in 
itself ;  but  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 
In  Sweden,  where  many  working-men  are  able  (by  great 
pains-taking  and  patient  training)  to  swallow  as  much  as  a 
pint  of  spirit  per  day,  disorders  of  the  brain  are  extremely 
common  among  that  class  of  tipplers,  and  their  term  of  lite 
is  consitlerably  shortened.  In  llussia,  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  is  enormous,  and  is  seemingly  encouraged  by  the 
farmers  of  the  taxes  on  spirituous  lujuors,  —  as  it  is,  appar- 
rently,  here  by  the  autliorities  in  France.” 

“  We  know  how  injurious  gin  is,  when  administered  to 
infants  by  unscrupulous  nurses,  in  order  to  make  them 
sleep.  I  have  also  heard  that  it  is  one  of  the  nostrums 

Siven  to  young  lapdogs  to  check  their  growth,  and  keep 
lem  small.  Wine,  however,  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
old  people’s  milk.” 

“  It  is  BO,  with  this  proviso  and  distinction.  If  a  person 
advanced  in  years  can  say,  — 

' Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  strong  and  lusty; 

For  in  my  youth  1  never  did  apply 
Uot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood,’ 

he  should  continue  to  observe  a  corresponding  temperance. 
Wliile  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  he  should 
take  his  after-dinner  glass  at  dessert  with  great  caution  and 
moderation ;  but  when  he  shifts  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  or  into  second  childishness  and  mere  obbvion, 
when  solid  food  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  the  flame  of  life 
must  be  fed  at  any  price,  generous  wine  (as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Louis  XIV.)  will  prove  an  invaluable  re¬ 
source.” 

“  Your  statement  then,  sir,  would  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  time  to  drink  fermented  beverages,  as  well  as  a  time  to 
refrain  from  drinking  them.” 

“  Exactly,  nukdam.  One  common  practice  (especially  on 
the  Continent)  to  be  emphatically  warned  against,  is  the 
morning  dram  or  drop,  the  whet  on  an  empty  stomach,  the 
hair  from  the  dc^’s  tail  who  bit  you  yesterday,  the  ‘pouUe  ’ 
of  French  working-men,  the  glass  of  absinthe  to  give  an 
appetite,  which  has  the  contrary  effect  on  healthy  consti¬ 
tutions.  Alcohol,  taken  q/ier  a  meal  of  solid  food,  is  imme¬ 
diately  laid  hold  of  by  it,  and  so  diluted.  Whereas  when 
appli^  to  the  unprotected  coats  of  the  stomach,  its  strength 
is  exerted  in  its  full  concentration.  It  irritates  and  inflames 
the  digestive  organs,  causing  thirst,  which  is  often  sought 
to  be  allayed  by  other  fermented  drinks.” 

“  They  at  least,  if  weak,  can  do  no  harm.” 

“  1  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  madam,  but  experience 


teaches  the  contrary.  Weak  fermented  liquors  are  treach¬ 
erous,  in  consequence  of  their  very  weakness.  They  seem 
so  innocent,  so  harmless,  so  light.  'They  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  as  mere  quenchers  of  thirst,  utterly  incapable  of  such 
wicked  work  as  the  inebriation  of  their  patrons.  They  are 
next  door  to  water,  it  would  appear.  Indeed,  they  profess 
to  be  merely  water,  just  modin^  enough  to  prevent  their 
chilling  the  stomach.  As  if  anybody  could  ever  be  intem¬ 
perate  with  them  I  Such  is  the  popular  belief,  I  think.” 

“Probably.  For  I  have  heard  people  say,  as  a  joke,  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  drunk  with  French 
wines.” 

“  Is  it,  indeed  ’{  May  be  so.  But  more  people  in  France 
get  drunk  with  small  wines  than  with  those  of  greater 
strength  and  body.  From  the  ‘petit  bleue,’  tippled  by 
Parisian  workmen  in  suburban  eating  and  drinking-houses, 
to  the  fluid  supplied  in  the  South  by  hosts  who  give  yon 
the  choice,  whether  you  will  drink  by  measure  or  at  so 
much  |>er  hour,  it  is  the  quantity  which  makes  up  for  the 
nuality.  If  a  man  causes  a  streamlet  to  pass  all  day  long 
uirough  his  stomach,  however  small  a  proportion  of  alcohifl 
it  may  contain,  in  the  evening  there  will  be  an  accumular 
tion  of  spirit  in  his  body,  to  an  amount  he  never  suspected 
possible." 

“  You  remind  me  of  a  case  that  came  to  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  small  South  Welsh  farmer  one  day  said  to  his 
medical  visitor,  ‘  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  to  me, 
doctor :  I  can’t  sleep  o’  nights,  and  the  least  thing  sets  me 
all  of  a  quiver.  1  wish  you  would  give  me  something  to 
take  for  it.’  ‘  I  wish,’  answered  the  doctor,  ‘  I  could  take 
awa^  from  ^’ou  something  you  take.  You  have  got,  or  are 
getting,  delirium  tremens.’  ‘  Nonsense,  doctor  I  the  other  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  that’s  quite  impossible.  I  have  always  heard  that 
delirium  tremens  comes  from  strong  drink.  Now,  1  never 
take  any  thing  stronger  than  our  home-made  cider,  and 
only  this  little  cupful  at  a  time.’  ‘True,’  said  the  doctw; 

‘  but  how  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  do  you  go 
with  this  little  cujp  to  the  cider-cask,  there,  close  bp^,  under 
the  pantry-shelf  r  How  many  times  a  day  ?  Tell  me 
that  I  ’  ‘  How  many  times,  doctor  ?  ’  he  replied,  trying  to 
consult  his  memory.  ‘  I  really  don’t  know.  1  never  counted 
them,  doctor.  I  never  thought  of  that.’  ” 

“  Thank  you,  madam,  for  the  anecdote.  Another  im¬ 
portant  point  is,  that  the  habit  of  swallowing  large  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  fermented  liquids  is  hard  to  change ;  and  tnen,  a 
trifling  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  liquid  may  bring 
about  serious  consequences.  In  France,  the  vintages  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  same  spot  vaiy  in  strength  from  year  to  year. 
Some  years  they  are  twice  as  strong  as  the  preceding 
year.  Monsieur  Bouchardat  warned  one  of  his  tenants 
when  this  had  occurred,  advising  him  to  take  only  half  o 
his  usual  allowance  of  wine  in  conseiiuence  of  its  doubled 
strength.  The  old  man  listened,  and  seemed  persuaded. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  gave  his  opinion ,  ‘  He  will 
never  make  me  believe  that  one  litre  of  wine  is  as  good  as 
two.’  Before  six  months  were  over  he  was  dead.” 

“  All  which  does  not  prevent  your  advocating  the  use  of 
wine  in  moderation.” 

“  Kightly  employed  it  is  a  great  blessing.  The  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  inorganic  substances  which  enter  into  its  composi¬ 
tion,  and  which,  in  certain  respects,  resemble  those  of  the 
human  frame,  completely  explains  its  restorative  efl'ects  when 
administered  to  patients  sun'ering  from  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment.  For  the  same  reason,  for  sailors  on  shipboard,  wine 
u  preferable  to  spirit,  which  is  often  obliged  to  be  given 
instead  in  consequence  of  difficulties  of  storage,  as  has 
been  shown  by  a  very  conclusive  instance.  Two  cruisers, 
one  French  the  other  English,  were  detained  in  the  South 
Sea  by  adverse  weather.  The  French  sailors  were  served 
with  wine,  the  English  with  spirit.  The  latter  were 
attacked  W  scurvy;  the  former  completely  escaped  the 
disease.  'The  inorganic  substances  contained  in  the  wine, 
and  particularly  toe  salts  of  potash,  supplied  what  was 
wanted  to  complete  a  healthy  aumentation.” 

“  But,  surely,  other  alcoholized  beverages  besides  wine 
have  their  special  merits.  Cider,  for  instance  ”  — 

“  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  of  fermented 
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drinks.  It  may,  perhaps,  too,  be  not  much  less  ancient  than 
wine.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation,  the  abori¬ 
ginal  Gauls  quaffed  their  cider;  and  we  know  that,  in 
687,  perry  was  the  customary  draught  of  St.  Radegonde, 

Sueen  of  France.  Cider  is  a  good  drink,  which  pleases 
le  palate  the  more  we  ^t  used  to  it.  In  a  hygienic  point 
of  Tiew,  from  three  to  eight  per  cent  of  alcohol,  combined 
with  the  malic  acid  of  the  apple  and  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  by  fermentation,  is  an  excellent  mixture.  The 

firoperties  of  the  alcohol  are  thereby  tempered;  neverthe- 
ess,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  good  ciders  inebriate 
like  wine.  If  cider  be  more  refreshing  than  beer,  it  is  also 
less  nutritive;  containing,  in  fact,  fewer  mixed  materials 
which  the  animal  economy  can  turn  to  account.  Cider  and 
water  is  a  capital  thirst-quencher  for  field-laborers  during 
the  great  heats  of  summer.  The  most  dangerous  adultei^ 
ation  of  cider  is  practised  in  years  when  the  apples  ripen 
badlr,  and  acetate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
employed  to  clarify  it.  The  cider  is  clarified ;  but  enough 
lead  remains  to  poison  those  who  swallow  it.  To  detect  it, 
pour  into  the  suspected  cider  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  ;  the  result  is  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  lead.” 
“  And  beer,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  Good  beer,  madam,  though  not  fashionable  with  high¬ 
born  dames,  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  of  fermented 
drinks.  Its  flavor  may  not  please  everybody  at  the  outset ; 
but  its  uninterrupted  employment  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  its  increasing  consumption,  are  a  proof  of  its 
excellent  qualities.  In  Egypt  the  priests  of  the  god  Osiris 
poured  out  to  him  libations  of  beer ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the^  did  not  waste  it  all  in  that  way.  Long  before  the 
Roman  invasion  the  Gauls  and  Germans  tippled  their  daily 
ale.  Barley,  malted,  its  usual  foundation,  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  other  grains.  Faro  is  prepared  with  sprouted 
wheat ;  sprouted  maize  is  the  basis  of  ‘  chica,’  the  wine  of 
the  Cordilleras.  The  addition  of  hops  to  any  of  these 
infusions  forms  a  very  complex  mixture,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  suitable  for  repairing  the  losses  of  the  animal 
economy ;  for  there  is  a  happy  relation  between  its  princi¬ 
pal  elements  and  those  whicn  are  necessary  for  the  human 
frame.  Beer  assists  digestion,  allays  thirst,  and  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  fatten  than  wine.  But  some  people 
indulge  in  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a  notable  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  stomach,  whence  arises  sluggishness  of  that 
organ,  and  difficulty  in  performing  its  proper  functions. 
Needless  to  say  that  men  may  get  tipsy  with  beer,  as  well 
as  acquire  inconvenient  corpulence.  The  best  remedy  for 
such  an  abuse  is,  that  it  should  be  regularly  consumed, 
and  at  the  family  meals.  Such  an  employment  of  beer  (as 
well  as  of  cider  or  wine)  is  a  hundred  times  more  favorable 
to  health  than  intemperate  doses  on  Sundays  or  Mondays, 
and  absolute  privation  during  the  rest  of  the  week.” 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 

The  history  of  England,  throughout  a  very  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  simply  asynonyme  for  the 
works  of  Horace  Walpole.  There  are,  indeed,  some  other 
books  upon  the  subject  Some  good  stories  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  Annual  Regiitter,x!tM  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
and  Nichols’s  Anecdotes.  There  is  a  speech  or  two  of 
Burke’s  not  without  merit  and  a  readable  letter  may 
be  disinterred  every  now  and  then  from  beneath  the  piles 
of  contemporary  correspondence.  When  the  history  of  the 
times  comes  to  be  finally  written  in  the  fashion  now  prev¬ 
alent,  in  which  some  six  portly  octavos  are  allotted  to 
a  year,  and  an  event  takes  longer  to  describe  than  to  occur, 
the  industrious  will  find  ample  mines  of  waste  paper  in 
which  they  may  quarry  to  their  heart’s  content,  l^ougb 
Hansard  was  not,  and  newspapers  were  in  their  infancy, 
the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  repositories 
groan  beneath  mountains  of  State  papers,  law  reports,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  chaotic  raw  materials,  from  which  some  precious 
ore  may  be  smelted  down.  But  these  amorphous  masses 
are  attractive  chiefly  to  the  philosophers  who  are  too  pro¬ 


found  to  care  for  individual  character,  or  to  those  praise¬ 
worthy  students  who  would  think  the  labor  of  a  year  well 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  fact  tending  to 
throw  a  shade  of  additional  perplexity  upon  the  secret  of 
Junius.  W alpole’s  writings  l^long  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
type  of  history,  which  aspires  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
quintessence  of  contemporary  gossip.  If  the  opinion  be 
pardonable  in  these  days,  history  of  that  kind  has  not  only 
its  charm,  but  its  serious  value.  If  not  very  profound  or 
comprehensive,  it  impresses  upon  us  the  fact  —  so  often 
forgotten  —  that  our  grandfatners  were  human  beings. 
'The  ordinary  historian  reduces  them  to  mere  mechanical 
mummies:  in  Walpole’s  pages  they  are  still  living  flesh  and 
blood.  Turn  over  any  of  the  proper  decorous  history 
books,  mark  every  passage  where,  for  a  moment,  we  seem 
to  be  transported  to  the  past,  —  to  the  thunders  of  Chatham, 
the  drivellings  of  Newcastle,  or  the  prosings  of  George 
Grenville,  as  they  sounded  in  contemporary  ears,  —  and  it 
will  be  safe  to  say,  that,  on  counting  them  up,  a  good  half 
will  turn  out  to  be  reflections  from  the  illuminating  flashes 
of  Walpole.  Excise  all  that  comes  from  him,  and  the 
history  sinks  towards  the  level  of  the  solid  Archdeacon 
Coxe ;  add  his  keen  touches,  and,  as  in  the  “  Castle  of 
Otranto,”  the  portraits  of  our  respectable  old  ancestors, 
which  have  been  hanging  in  gloomy  repose  upon  the  wall, 
suddenly  step  from  their  frames,  and,  for  some  brief  space, 
assume  a  spectral  vitality. 

It  is  only  according  to  rule  that  a  writer  who  has  been  so 
useful  should  have  been  a  good  deal  abused.  No  one  is  so 
amusing  and  so  generally  unpopular  as  a  clever  retailer  of 
gossip.  Yet  it  does  seem  rather  hard  that  Walpole  should 
have  received  such  hard  measure  from  Macaulay,  through 
whose  pages  so  much  of  his  light  has  been  transfused.  The 
explanation,  perhaps,  is  easy.  Macaulay  dearly  loved  the 
paradox  that  a  man  wrote  admirably  precisely  because  he 
was  a  fool,  and  applied  it  to  the  two  greatest  jwrtrait- 
painters  of  the  times, — Walpole  and  Boswell.  'There  is 
something  which  hurts  our  best  feelings  in  the  success  of  a 
man  whom  we  heartily  despise.  It  seems  to  imply,  which 
is  intolerable,  that  our  penetration  has  been  at  fault,  or  that 
merit — that  is  to  say,  our  own  conspicuous  quality  —  is 
liable  to  be  outstripped  in  this  world  by  imposture.  It  is 
consoling  if  we  can  wrap  ourselves  in  the  belief  that 
good  work  can  be  extracted  from  bad  brains,  and  that 
shallowness,  aflectation,  and  levity  can,  by  some  strange 
chemistry,  1^  transmuted  into  a  substitute  for  genius.  Do 
we  not  all,  if  we  have  reached  middle  age,  remember  some 
idiot  (of  course  he  was  an  idiot  I)  at  school  or  college  who 
had  somehow  managed  to  slip  past  us  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  revenge  ourselves  by  swearing  that  he  is  an  idiot  still, 
and  that  idiocy  is  a  qualification  for  good  fortune  ?  Swift 
somewhere  says  that  a  paper-cutter  does  its  work  all 
the  better  when  it  is  blunt,  and  converts  the  fact  into  an 
allegory  of  human  affairs,  showing  that  decorous  dulness  is 
an  over-match  for  genius.  Macaulay  was  incapable,  both 
in  a  good  and  bad  sense,  of  Swift’s  trenchant  misanthropy. 
His  dislike  to  Walpole  was  founded  not  so  much  upon 
posthumous  jealousy,  —  though  that  passion  is  not  so  rare 
as  absurd,  —  but  on  the  singular  contrast  between  the  char¬ 
acter  and  intellect  of  the  two  men.  The  typical  English¬ 
man,  with  his  rough,  strong  sense,  passing  at  times  into  the 
narrowest  insular  prejudice,  detest^  the^Frenchified  fine 
gentleman  who  minced  his  mother-tongue  and  piqued  him¬ 
self  on  cosmopolitan  indifierence  to  patriotic  sentiment: 
the  ambitious  liistorian  was  irritated  by  the  contempt  which 
the  dilettante  dabbler  in  literature  affected  for  their  cona- 
mon  art ;  and  the  thorough-going  Whig  was  scandalized  by 
the  man  who,  whilst  claiming  that  sacred  name,  and  living 
face  to  face  with  Chatham  and  Burke  and  the  great  Revo¬ 
lution  families  in  all  their  glory,  ventured  to  intimate  hU 
opinion  that  they,  like  other  idols,  had  a  fair  share  of  clay 
and  rubbish  in  tneir  composition ;  and  who,  after  professing 
a  kind  of  sham  republicanism,  was  frightened  by  tne  French 
Revolution  into  a  paroxysm  of  ultra-Toryism.  “  Yon 
wretched  fribble  1  ”  exclaims  Macaulay ;  ”  you  shallow 
scorner  of  all  that  is  noble  I  You  are  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  silly  whims  and  conceited  airs  I  Strip  ofif  one  mask 
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of  affectation  from  your  mind,  and  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  real  man.  The  very  highest  faculty  that  can  be 
conceded  to  you  is  a  keen  eye  for  oddities,  whether  old 
curiosity-shops  or  in  Parliament ;  and  to  that  you  owe 
whatever  just  reputation  you  have  acquired.”  Macaulay’s 
fervor  of  rebuke  is  amusing,  though,  by  a  righteous  Neme¬ 
sis,  it  includes  a  SMcimen  of  blindness  as  gross  as  any  that 
he  attributes  to  AV  alpole.  The  summary  decision  that  the 
chief  use  of  France  is  to  interpret  England  to  Europe,  is  a 
typical  example  of  that  insular  arrogance  for  which  Mr. 
Arnold  has  popularized  the  name  of  Philistinism. 

Yet  criticism  of  this  one-sided  kind  has  its  value.  At 
least  it  suggests  a  problem.  What  is  the  element  left  out 
of  account?  Folly  is  never  the  real  secret  of  a  literary 
reputation,  or  what  noble  harvests  of  genius  we  should 
produce  1  If  we  patiently  take  off  all  the  masks,  we  must 
come  at  last  to  the  animating  principle  beneath.  Even 
the  great  clothes  philosophers  did  not  hold  that  a  mere 
Chinese  puzzle  of  mask  within  mask  could  enclose  sheer 
v^ancy ;  there  must  be  some  kernel  within,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  sufficient  patience.  And  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  did  po<jr  Walpole  wear  a  mask  at  all? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  obvious.  The  men  of  that  age 
may  be  divided  by  a  line,  which,  to  the  philosophic  eye,  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  that  which  separated  Jacobites 
from  loyal  Whigs,  or  Dissenters  from  High-Churchmen,  It 
separated  the  men  who  could  drink  two  bottles  of  port 
after  dinner,  from  the  men  who  could  not.  To  men  of 
delicate  digestions,  the  tests  imposed  by  the  jovial  party  in 
ascendency  must  have  been  severer  than  those  due  to 
litical  or  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  They  had  to  choose 
tween  social  disabilities  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
indigestion  for  themselves,  and  gout  for  their  descendants. 
Thackeray,  in  a  truly  pathetic  passage,  partly  draws  the 
veil  from  their  sufferings.  Almost  all  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  he  observes,  were  fat:  “  Swift  was  fat;  Addi¬ 
son  was  fat ;  Gay  and  Thomson  were  preposterously  fat ;  all 
that  fuddling  and  punch-drinking,  that  club  and  coffee-house 
boozing,  shortened  the  lives  and  enlarged  the  waistcoats  of 
men  of  that  age.”  Think  of  the  dinner  described  in 
Swift’s  “  Polite  Conversation,”  and  compare  the  following  bill 
of  fare  for  a  party  of  seven  with  the  menu  of  a  modern 
London  dinner.  First  course,  a  sirloin  of  beef,  fish,  a 
shoulder  of  veal,  and  a  tongue;  second  course,  almond 
pudding,  patties,  and  soup ;  third  course,  a  venison  pasty, 
a  hare,  a  rahbit,  some  pigeons,  a  goose,  and  a  ham.  All 
which  is  washed  down  by  wine  and  beer,  until,  at  length, 
a  large  tankard  of  October  having  been  passed  round,  the 
gentlemen  sit  down  to  drink.  'Tliink  of  this,  and  imagine 
supper  in  the  perspective;  imagine  a  man  of  irritable 
nerves,  and  without  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  set  down  to 
such  a  meal,  and  regarded  as  a  milksop  if  he  flinches. 
The  very  report  of  such  conviviality  —  before  which  Chris¬ 
topher  North’s  performances  in  the  “  Noctes  Ambrosiante  ” 
sink  into  insignificance  —  is  enough  to  produce  nightmares 
in  the  men  of  our  degenerate  times,  and  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  peevishness  of  feeble  invalids,  such  as  Pope 
and  Loi^  Harvey  in  the  elder  generation,  or  Walpole  in 
that  which  was  rising.  Amongst  these  Garagantuan  con¬ 
sumers,  who  combined  in  one  the  attributes  of  “  gorging 
Jack  and  guzzling  Jemmy,”  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  powers,  and  seems  to  have  owed  to  them  no 
small  share  of  his  popularity.  Horace  writes  piteously 
from  the  paternal  mansion,  to  which  he  had  returned  in 
1 743,  not  long  after  his  tour  in  Italy,  to  one  of  his  artistic 
friends :  “  Only  imagine,”  he  exclaims,  “  that  I  here  every 
day  s<«  men  who  are  mountains  of  roast  beef,  and  only 
swm  just  roughly  hewn  out  into  outlines  of  human  form, 
like  the  giant  rock  at  Pratolinel  I  shudder  whenU  see 
them  brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve,  and  look  on 
them  as  savages  that  devour  one  another.  I  should  not 
stare  at  all  more  than  I  do  if  yonder  alderman  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  were  to  stick  his  fork  into  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice  of  brown  and  fat. 
Why,  I’ll  swear  I  see  no  difierence  between  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  sirloin  :  whenever  the  first  laughs  or  the 
second  is  cut,  there  run  out  just  the  same  streams  of  gravy  1 
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Indeed,  the  sirloin  does  not  ask  (^uite  so  many  questions.” 
What  was  the  style  of  conversation  at  these  tremendous 
entertainments  had  better  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Sir 
R.  Walpole’s  theory  on  that  subject  is  upon  record ;  and 
we  can  dimly  guess  at  the  feelings  of  a  delicate  young 
gentleman  who  had  just  learned  to  talk  about  Domenichinos 
and  Guidos,  and  to  buy  ancient  bronzes,  when  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  coarse  society  of  these  mountains  of  roast  beef.  As 
he  grew  up,  manners  became  a  trifle  more  refined,  and  the 
customs  described  so  faithfully  by  Fielding  and  Smollett 
belonged  to  a  lower  social  stratum.  Y'et  we  can  fancy 
Walpole’s  occasional  visit  to  his  constituents,  and  imagine 
him  forced  to  preside  at  one  of  those  election  feasts  which 
still  survive  on  Hogarth’s  canvas.  Substitute  him  for  the 
luckless  fine  gentleman  in  a  laced  coat,  who  represents  the 
successful  candidate  in  the  first  picture  of  the  series.  A 
drunken  voter  is  dropping  lighted  pipe  ashes  upon  his  wig; 
a  hideous  old  hag  is  picking  his  pockets;  a  boy  is  brewing 
oceans  of  punch  in  a  mash-tub ;  a  man  is  blowing  bagpipes 
in  his  ear ;  a  fat  parson  close  by  is  gorging  the  remains  of 
a  haunch  of  venison  ;  a  butcher  is  pouring  gin  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  broken  head ;  an  alderman  —  a  very  mountain  of 
roast  beef — is  sinking  back  in  a  fit,  whilst  a  barber  is  tid¬ 
ing  to  bleed  him;  brickbats  are  flying  in  at  the  windows; 
the  room  reeks  with  the  stale  smell  of  heavy  viands  and 
the  fresh  vapors  of  punch  and  gin,  whilst  the  very  air  is 
laden  with  discordant  howls,  and  thick  with  oaths  and  ribald 
songs.  Only  think  of  the  smart  young  candidate’s  head¬ 
ache  next  morning,  in  the  days  when  soda-water  was  not  in¬ 
vented  1  An<l  remember,  too,  that  the  rejiresentatives  were 
not  entirely  free  from  sympathy  with  the  coarseness  of 
their  constituents.  Just  at  the  period  of  Hogarth’s  paint- 
ins,  Walpole,  when  speaking  ot  the  feelings  excited  by  a 
Westminster  election,  nas  occasion  to  use  this  pleasing  “  new 
fashionable  proverb  :  ”  “  We  spit  in  his  hat  on  Thursday, 
and  wiped  it  off  on  Friday.”  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  feat 
performed  by  Lord  Cobhani,  at  an  assembly  given  at  his 
own  house.  For  a  bet  of  a  guinea  he  came  behind  Lord 
Hervey,  who  was  talking  to  some  ladies,  and  made  use  of 
his  hat  as  a  spittoon.  The  point  of  the  joke  was,  that  Lord 
Hervey  —  son  of  Pope’s  “  mere  white  curd  of  asses’  milk,” 
and  related,  as  the  scandal  went,  rather  too  closely  to 
Horace  Walpole  himself  —  was  a  person  of  effeminate 
appearance,  and  therefore  considered  unlikely  —  wrongly, 
as  it  ttjrned  out  —  to  resent  the  insult.  We  may  charitably 
hope  that  the  assailants,  who  thus  practically  exemplified 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  milksops,  were  drunk,  llie 
two-bottle  men  who  lingered  till  our  day  were  surviving 
relics  of  the  type  which  then  gave  the  tone  to  society. 
Within  a  few  years  there  was  a  prime  minister  who  always 
consoled  himself  under  defeats  and  celebrated  triumphs 
with  his  bottle;  a  chancellor  who  abolished  evening  sit¬ 
tings,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  always  drunk  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  and  even  an  archbishop — an  Irish  archbishop,  it  is 
true  —  whose  jovial  habits  broke  down  his  constitution. 
Scratch  those  jovial  toping  aristocrats,  and  you  everywhere 
find  the  Squire  Western.  A  man  of  squeamish  tastes  and 
excessive  sensibility,  jostled  amongst  that  thick-skinned, 
iron-nerved  generation,  was  in  a  position  with  which  any 
one  may  sympathize  who  knows  the  sufferings  of  a  delicate 
lad  at  a  public  school  in  the  old  (and  not  so  very  old)  bru¬ 
tal  days.  The  victim  of  that  tyranny  slunk  away  from  the 
rough  horseplay  of  his  companions,  to  muse,  like  Dobbin, 
over  the  “Arabian  Nights”  in  a  corner,  or  find  some  amuse¬ 
ment  which  his  tormentors  held  to  be  only  fit  for  girls.  So 
Horace  Walpole  retired  to  Strawberry  Hill,  and  made  toys 
of  Gothic  architecture,  or  heraldry,  or  dilettante  antiqua- 
rianism.  The  great  discovery  had  not  then  been  made,  we 
must  remember,  that  excellence  in  field-sports  deserved  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  Christian  virtues.  ITie  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  Chesterfield  era  speak  of  fox-hunting 
pretty  much  as  we  speak  of  prize-fighting  and  bull-bating. 
When  all  manly  exercises  nad  an  inseparable  taint  of 
coarseness,  delicate  people  naturally  mistook  effeminacy 
for  refinement.  When  you  can  only  join  in  male  society  on 
pain  of  drinking  yourself  under  the  table,  the  safest  plan  is 
to  retire  to  tea-tables  and  small  talk.  For  many  years. 
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WalpoleV  greatest  pleasure  seems  to  hare  been  drinking 
tea  with  Lady  Sutfolk,  .and  carefully  piecing  together  bits 
of  scandal  about  the  courts  of  the  first  two  Georges.  He 
tells  us,  with  all  the  triumph  of  a  philosopher  describing  a 
brilliant  scientific  induction,  how  he  was  sometimes  able, 
by  adding  his  bits  of  gossip  to  hers,  to  unravel  the  secret 
of  some  wi-eb-hed  intrigue  which  had  puzzled  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  (piidnuncs.  The  social  triumphs  on  which  he  most 
piqued  himself  were  of  a  congenial  order.  lie  sits  down 
to  write  elaborate  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  at  Florence, 
brimming  over  with  irrepressible  triumph  when  he  has  per¬ 
suaded  some  titled  ladies  to  visit  his  pet  toy,  the  printing- 
press,  at  Strawberry  Hill;  and  there,  of  course,  to  their 
unspeakable  surprise,  his  printer  draws  off  a  copy  of  verses 
com|X)sed  in  their  honor  in  the  most  faded  style  of  old- 
lashioned  gallantry.  He  is  into.xicated  by  his  appointment 
to  act  as  poet-laureate  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the 
Princess  Amelia  to  Stowe.  She  is  solemnly  conducted  to 
a  teuiple  of  the  Muses  and  Apollo,  and  there  finds  one  of 
his  admirable  effusions,  — 

“T’other  day,  with  a  lieautiful  frown  on  her  brow, 

To  the  rest  of  the  gods  said  the  Veuus  of  Stowe :  ” 

and  so  on.  “  She  was  really  in  Elysium,”  he  declares ;  and 
visited  the  arch  erected  in  her  honor  three  or  four  times  a 
dav. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  we  must  confess,  that  burly  ministers 
and  jovial  squires  laughed  horse-laughs  at  this  mincing 
dandy,  and  tried,  in  their  clumsy  fashion,  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  for  the  sarcasms  which,  as  they  instinctively  felt,  lay 
hid  bc-neath  this  mask  of  affectation.  The  enmity  between 
the  lap-dog  and  the  mastiff  is  an  old  story.  Nor,  as  we 
must  confess  again,  were  these  tastes  redeemed  by  very 
amiable  qualities  beneath  the  smooth  external  surface. 
Tliere  w.os  plenty  of  feminine  spite,  as  well  as  feminine  deli¬ 
cacy.  To  the  marked  fear  of  ridicule  natural  to  a  sensitive 
man,  Walpole  joined  a  very  happy  knack  of  quarrelling, 
lie  could  protrude  a  feline  set  of  claws  from  his  velvet 
glove.  He  was  a  touchy  companion,  and  an  intolerable 
superior.  He  set  out  by  quarrelling  with  Gray,  who,  as  it 
seems,  could  not  stand  his  dandified  airs  of  social  imperti¬ 
nence,  though  it  must  be  added  in  fairness  that  the  bonil  which 
unites  fellow-travellers  is,  jierhaps,  the  most  trying  known 
to  humanity.  He  quarrelled  with  Mason  after  twelve  years 
of  intimate  corresjamdence ;  he  quarrelled  with  Montagu 
after  a  friendship  of  some  forty  years ;  he  alwaj's  thought 
that  his  dependents,  such  as  Bentley,  were  angels  for  six 
months,  and  made  their  lives  a  burden  to  them  afterwards ; 
he  had  a  long  and  complex  series  of  quarrels  with  all  his 
near  relations.  Sir  Horace  Mann  escaped  any  quan-el 
during  forty-five  years  of  correspondence ;  but  Sir  Horace 
never  left  Florence,  and  Waljxile  never  readied  it.  Con¬ 
way  alone  remained  intimate  and  immaculate  to  the  end, 
though  there  is  a  bitter  remark  or  two  in  the  memoirs  against 
the  perfect  Conway.  With  ladies,  indeed,  Walpole  suc¬ 
ceeded  better;  and  perhaps  we  m.iy  accept,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  his  own  portrait  of 
himself.  He  pronounces  himself  to  be  a  “  boundless  friend, 
a  bitter  but  placable  enemy.”  Making  the  necessary  cor¬ 
rections,  we  should  translate  this  into  “  a  bitter  enemy,  a  warm 
but  irritable  friend.”  Tread  on  his  toes,  and  he  would  let  you 
feel  his  claws,  though  you  were  his  oldest  friend ;  but,  so  long 
as  you  avoided  his  numerous  tender  points,  he  showed  a 
genuine  capacity  for  kindliness  and  even  affection ;  and  in 
his  later  years  he  mellowed  down  into  an  amiable,  purring 
old  gentleman,  responding  with  eager  gratitute  to  the  ca¬ 
resses  of  the  charming  Miss  Berrys.  Such  a  man,  skinless 
and  h  lious,  was  ill-<|ualified  to  join  in  the  rough  game  of 
politics.  He  kept  out  of  the  arena  while  the  hardest  blows 
were  given  and  taken,  and  confined  his  activity  to  lobbies 
and  biu-k-stairs,  where  scandal  was  to  be  gathered,  and  the 
hidden  wires  of  intrigue  to  be  delicately  manipulated.  He 
chuckles  irrepressibly  when  he  has  confided  a  secret  to  a 
friend,  who  has  let  it  out  to  a  minister,  who  communicates  it 
to  a  great  personage,  who  explodes  into  inextinguishable 
wrath,  and  blows  a  whole  elaborate  plot  into  a  thousand 


fragments.  To  expect  deep  and  settled  political  principle 
from  such  a  man,  would  be  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns 
and  figs  from  thistles ;  but,  to  do  Wal|X)le  justice,  we  must 
add  that  it  would  be  e<|ually  absurd  to  exact  settled  princi¬ 
ple  from  any  politician  of  that  age.  We  are  beginning  to 
regartl  our  ancestors  with  a  strange  mixture  of  contempt 
and  envy.  We  despise  them  because  they  eared  nothing 
for  the  thoughts  which  for  the  last  century  have  been  up¬ 
heaving  society  into  strange  convulsions;  we  envy  them 
because  they  enjoyed  the  delicious  calm  which  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  that  indifference.  Wearied  by  the  incessant  tossing 
and  boiling  of  the  torrent  which  carries  us  away,  we  look 
back  with  fond  regret  to  the  little  backwater  so  far  above 
Niagara,  where  scarcely  a  ripple  marks  the  approaching 
rapids.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  great,  solid,  old  eighteenth- 
century  mansions,  which  London  is  so  rapidly  ingulfing, 
and  even  about  the  old  red  brick  churches,  with  “  slecp- 
comjielling  ”  pews.  AVe  take  imaginary  naps  amongst  our 
grandfathers,  with  no  railways,  no  telegrajihs,  no  mobs  in 
Trafalgar  txjuare,  no  discussion  about  ritualism  or  Ur.  Co- 
lenso,  and  no  reports  of  parliamentary  debates.  It  is  to  our 
fancies  an  “  island  valley  of  Avition ;  ”  or,  less  magnilo- 
quently,  a  pleasant  land  of  Cockaine,  where  we  may  sleep 
away  the  disturbance  of  battle,  and  even  read  through 
“  Clarissa  Harlow.”  AA'e  could  put  up  with  an  occasional 
highwayman  in  Hyde  Park,  and  perhaps  do  not  think  that  our 
comfort  wouhl  be  seriously  disturbed  by  a  dozen  executions 
in  a  morning  at  Tyburn.  In  such  visionary  glances  tlirough 
the  centuries,  we  have  always  the  advantage  of  selecting 
our  own  position  in  life ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  that  for 
such  purposes  we  should  prefer  to  AValpole’s.  We  should  lap 
ourselves  against  eating  cares  in  the  warm  folds  of  a  sinecure 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  bestowed  because  our  father 
was  a  prime  minister.  There  are  many  immaculate  persons  at 
the  present  time,  to  whom  truth  would  be  truth,  even  when 
seen  through  such  a  medium.  Tliere  are  —  we  have  their 
own  authority  for  believing  it  —  men  who  would  be  repub¬ 
licans,  though  their  niece  was  married  to  a  royal  duke. 
AV’alpole,  we  must  admit,  was  not  of  the  number.  He  was 
an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone.  He  was  a  gossip  by  nature 
and  education,  and  had  lived  from  infancy  in  the  sacred 
atmosphere  of  court  intrigue :  every  friend  he  jxissessed  in 
his  own  rank  either  had  a  place,  or  had  lost  a  place,  or 
was  in  want  of  a  place,  and  generally  combined  all  three 
characters ;  indifl'erence  to  place  was  only  a  cunning  mode  of 
angling  for  a  place,  and  politics  was  a  series  of  ingeniously- 
contrived  manoeuvres,  in  which  the  moving  power  of  the 
machinery  was  the  desire  of  sharing  the  spoils.  W^alpole’s 
talk  about  Magna  Charta,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  L, 
could,  it  is  plain,  imply  but  a  skin-deep  republicanism.  He 
could  not  be  seriously  displeased  with  a  state  of  things  of 
which  his  own  [losition  was  the  natural  outgrowth.  His 
republicanism  was  about  as  genuine  as  his  boasted  inditler- 
ence  to  money,  —  a  virtue  which  is  not  rare  in  bachelors 
who  have  more  than  they  can  spend.  So  long  as  he  could 
buy  as  much  bricabrac,  as  many  knick-knacks,  and  odd  books, 
and  bronzes,  and  curious  jxirtraits,  and  odd  gloves  of  cele¬ 
brated  characters,  as  he  jileased ;  add  a  new  tower  and  a  set 
of  battlements  to  Strawberry  Hill  every  few  years ;  keep  a 
comfortable  house  in  Ixmdon,  and  have  a  sufficiency  of  car¬ 
riages  and  horses ;  treat  himself  to  an  occasional  tour,  and 
keep  his  press  steadily  at  work,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
complain  of  poverty.  He  was  a  republican,  too,  as  long  as 
that  word  implied  that  he  and  his  father  and  uncles  and 
cousins  and  connections  by  marriage  and  their  intimate 
friends,  were  to  have  every  thing  precisely  their  own  way ; 
but  if  a  vision  could  have  shown  him  the  reformers  of  a 
coming  generation,  who  would  inquire  info  civil  lists,  and 
object  to  sinecures,  —  to  say  nothing  of  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  the  first  families,  —  he  would  have  prayed  to  be  removed 
before  the  evil  day.  Republicanism,  in  his  sense,  was  a  word 
exclusive  of  revolution.  AV'as  it,  then,  a  mere  meaningless  mask 
intended  only  to  conceal  the  real  man  ?  Before  passing  smrh  a 
judgment,  we  should  remember  that  the  names  by  which 
people  classify  their  opinions  are  generally  little  more 
than  arbitrary  badges ;  and  even  in  these  days,  when  prac¬ 
tice  treads  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  theory,  some  persons 
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profess  to  know  extreme  radicals  who  could  be  converted 
very  speedily  by  a  bit  of  ribbon.  Walpole  has  explained 
himself  with  unmistakable  frankness,  and  his  opinion  was 
at  least  intelligible.  He  was  not  a  republican  after  the 
fashion  of  Robespierre,  or  Jefferson,  or  M.  Gambetta ;  but  he 
had  some  meaning.  tVTien  a  duke  in  those  days  proposed 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  we  may  assume 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  probable  effect  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions  upon  dukes;  and,  when  Walpole  applauded  the 
regicides,  he  was  not  anxious  to  send  George  III.  to  the 
block.  He  meant,  however,  that  he  considered  George 
HI.  to  be  a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  fool.  He  meant, 
too,  that  the  great  Revolution  families  ought  to  distribute 
the  plunder  and  the  power,  without  interference  from  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  He  meant,  again,  that,  as  a  quick  and 
cynical  observer,  he  found  the  names  of  Brutus  and  Alger¬ 
non  Sidney  very  convenient  covers  for  attacking  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Bute.  But,  beyond  all  this, 
he  meant  something  more,  which  gives  the  real  spice  to  his 
writings.  It  was  something  not  quite  easy  to  put  into  for¬ 
mulas,  but  characteristic  of  the  vague  discomfort  of  the 
holders  of  sinecures  in  those  halcyon  days,  arising  from  the 
perception  that  the  ground  was  hollow  under  their  feet. 
To  understand  him  we  must  remember  that  the  period  of 
his  activity  marks  precisely  the  lowest  ebb  of  political 
principle.  Old  issues  had  b^n  settled,  and  the  new  ones 
were  only  just  coming  to  the  surface.  He  saw  the  end  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  rise  of  the  demagogues.  His  early 
letters  describe  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  to  Derby ; 
they  tell  us  how  the  British  public  was,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  look  on  and  cry,  “  Fight  dog,  fight  bear ;  ”  how 
the  Jacobites  who  had  any  thing  to  lose  left  their  battle  to 
be  fought  by  half-starved  cattle-stealers,  and  contented 
themselves  with  drinking  to  the  success  of  the  cause  ;  and 
how  the  Whig  magnates,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
raised  regiments,  appointed  officers,  and  got  the  expenses 
paid  by  the  Crown.  His  later  letters  describe  the  amaz¬ 
ing  series  of  blunders  by  which  we  lost  America,  in  spite  of 
the  clearest  warnings  from  almost  every  man  of  sense  in 
the  kingdom.  The  interval  between  these  disgraceful 
epochs  is  filled  —  if  we  except  the  brief  episode  of  Chat¬ 
ham  —  by  a  series  of  struggles  between  different  connec¬ 
tions  —  one  cannot  call  them  parties  —  which  separate  and 
combine,  and  fight  and  make  peace,  till  the  plot  of  the 
drama  becomes  too  complicated  for  human  ingenuity  to 
unravel.  Lads  just  crammed  for  a  civil-service  examination 
might  possibly  bear  in  mind  all  the  shifting  combinations 
which  resulted  from  the  endless  intrigues  of  Pelhams  and 
Grenvilles  and  Bedfords  and  Rockinghams ;  yet  even  those 
omniscient  persons  could  hardly  give  a  plausible  account 
of  the  principles  which  each  party  conceived  itself  to  be 
maintaining.  \Miat,  for  example,  were  the  politics  of  a 
Rigby  or  a  Bubb  Dodington  ?  The  diary  in  which  the  last 
of  these  eminent  persons  reveals  his  inmost  soul  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  specimen  of  unconscious  self-analysis 
extant.  His  utter  baseness  and  venality ;  his  disgust  at 
the  “  low,  venal  wretches  ”  to  whom  he  had  to  give  Wibes ; 
his  creeping  and  crawling  before  those  from  whom  he 
sought  to  extract  bribes ;  his  utter  incapacity  to  explain  a 
great  man,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  insanity,  or  to  undei^ 
stand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  political  morality,  derive 
double  piquancy  from  the  profound  conviction  that  he  is 
an  ornament  to  society,  and  from  the  pious  aspirations 
which  he  utters  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Bubb  wriggled 
himself  into  a  peerage,  and  differed  from  innumerable 
competitors  only  by  superior  frankness.  He  is  the  fitting 
representative  of  an  era  from  which  political  faith  has 
disappeared,  as  Walpole  is  its  fitting  satirist.  All  politi¬ 
cal  virtue,  it  is  said,  was  confined,  in  Walpole’s  opinion,  to 
Conway  and  the  Marquis  of  Heitfortl.  Was  he  wrong? 
or,  if  he  was  wroM,  was  it  not  rather  in  the  exception 
than  the  rule?  Ihe  dialect  in  which  his  sarcasms  are 
expressed  is  affected,  but  the  substance  is  hard  to  dispute. 
The  world,  he  is  fond  of  saving,  is  a  tragedy  to  those  who 
feel,  a  comedy  to  those  who  think.  He  preferred  the 
comedy  view.  “  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard,”  he  says, 
«  any  thing  serious  that  was  not  ridiculous.  Jesuits,  Method- 
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ists,  philosophers,  politicians,  the  hypocrite  Rousseau,  the 
scoffer  Voltaire,  the  encyclopmdists,  the  Humes,  the  Lyttel¬ 
tons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the 
mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt,  are  all  to  me  but  impos¬ 
tors  in  their  various  ways.  Fame  or  interest  is  tneii 
object ;  and,  after  all  their  parade,  I  think  a  ploughman  who 
sows,  reads  his  almanac,  and  believes  that  the  stars  are 
so  many  farthing  candles  created  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more  rational 
being,  and  I  am  ture  an  honesser,  than  any  of  them.  Oh  I 
I  am  sick  of  visions  and  systems  that  shove  one  another 
aside,  and  come  again,  like  figures  in  a  moving  picture.” 
Probably  Walpole’s  belief  in  the  ploughman  lasted  till  he 
saw  the  next  smock-frock ;  but  the  bitterness  elothed  in  the 
old-fashioned  cant  is  serious,  and  is  justifiable  enough.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  English  politics  m  the  time  of  Wilkes. 
“No  government,  no  police,  London  and  Middlesex  dis¬ 
tracted,  the  colonies  in  rebellion,  Ireland  ready  to  be  so, 
and  France  arrogant  and  on  the  point  of  being  hostile! 
Lord  Bute  accused  of  all,  and  dying  of  a  panic ;  George 
Grenville  wanting  to  make  rage  desperate  ;  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  and  the  Cavendishes  thinking  we  have  no  enemies 
but  Lord  Bute,  and  that  five  mutes  and  an  epigram  can  set 
every  thing  to  rights ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (then  Prime 
Minister),  like  an  apprentice,  thinking  the  world  should  be 
postponed  to  a  horse-race ;  and  the  Bedfords  not  earing  what 
disgraces  we  undergo  while  each  of  them  has  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  three  thousand  bottles  of  claret  and 
champagne  1  ”  And  every  word  of  this  is  true  —  at  least, 
so  far  as  epigrams  need  be  true.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into 
more  graphic  language  the  symptoms  of  an  era  just  ripe  for 
revolution.  If  frivolous  himself,  Walpole  can  condemn  the 
frivolity  of  others.  “  Can  one  repeat  common  news  with 
indifference,”  he  asks,  just  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown, 
“  while  our  shame  is  writing  for  future  history  by  the  pens 
of  all  our  numerous  enemies  ?  When  did  England  see  two 
whole  armies  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  them¬ 
selves  prisoners  ?  .  .  .  These  are  thoughts  I  cannot  stifle 
at  the  moment  that  expresses  them ;  and,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  same  dissipation  that  has  swallowed  up  all 
our  principles  will  reign  again  in  ten  days  with  its  wonted 
sovereignty,  I  had  rather  be  silent  than  vent  my  indigna¬ 
tion.  Yet  1  cannot  talk,  for  I  cannot  think,  on  any  other 
subject.  It  was  not  six  days  ago,  that,  in  the  height  of 
four  raging  wars  (with  America,  F ranee,  Spain,  and  Hol¬ 
land),  I  saw  in  the  papers  an  account  of  the  opera  and  of 
the  dresses  of  the  company ;  and  hence  the  town,  and 
thence,  of  course,  the  whole  nation,  were  informed  thiit  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  had  very  little  powder  in  his  hair.”  Walpole 
sheltered  himself  behind  the  corner  of  a  pension  to  sneer 
at  the  tragi-comedy  of  life ;  but  if  his  feelings  were  not 
profound,  they  were  (juick  and  genuine,  and,  affectation 
for  affectation,  his  cynical  coxcombry  seems  preferable  to 
the  solemn  coxcombry  of  the  men  who  shamelessly  wran¬ 
gled  for  plunder,  whilst  they  talked  solemn  platitudes 
about  sacred  Whig  principles  and  the  thrice-blessed 
British  Constitution. 

Walpole,  in  fact,  represents  a  common  creed  amongst 
comfortable  but  clear-headed  men  of  his  time.  It  was  the 
strange  mixture  of  scepticism  and  conservatism  which  is 
exemplified  in  such  men  as  Hume  and  Gibbon.  He  was  at 
heart  a  Voltairian,  and,  like  his  teacher,  confounded  all  re¬ 
ligions  and  political  beliefs  under  the  name  of  superstition. 
Voltaire  himself  did  not  anticipate  the  Revolutkm  to  which 
he,  more  than  any  man,  had  contributed.  Walpole,  with 
stronger  personal  reasons  than  Voltaire  for  disliking  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  was  as  furious  as  Burke  when  the  volcano  burst 
forth.  He  was  a  Republican  so  far  as  he  disbelieved  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  hated  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  gen¬ 
erally.  lie  wished  the  form  to  survive  and  the  spirit  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Tilings  were  rotten,  and  he  wished  them  to  stay 
rotten.  The  ideal  to  which  he  is  constantly  recurring  was 
the  pleasant  reign  of  his  father,  when  nobody  made  a  fuss, 
or  went  to  war,  or  kept  principles  except  for  sale.  He  fore¬ 
saw,  however,  far  better  than  most  men,  the  coming  crash. 
If  political  sagacity  be  fairly  tested  by  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Walpole’s  name  should  stand 
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high.  He  visited  Paris  in  1765,  and  remarks  that  laughing 
is  out  of  fashion.  “  Good  folks,  they  have  no  time  to  laugh. 
There  is  God  and  the  king  to  be  pulled  down  first ;  and  men 
and  women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  the  de¬ 
molition.  They  think  me  quite  profane  for  having  my  be¬ 
lief  left.”  Ho  j^ou  know,  he  asks  presently,  who  are 
the  philosophers?  “In  the  first  place,  it  comprehends 
almost  everybody ;  and  in  the  next  it  means  men,  who, 
avowing  war  against  papacy,  aim,  many  of  them,  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  regal  power.  Hie  philosophers,”  he  goes  on, 
“are  insupportable,  superficial,  overbearing,  and  fanatic. 
They  preach  incessantly,  and  their  avowed  doctrine  is  athe¬ 
ism,  —  you  could  not  believe  how  openly.  Don’t  wonder, 
therefore,  if  I  should  return  a  Jesuit.  Voltaire  himself 
does  not  satisfy  them.  One  of  their  lady  devotees  said  of 
him,  ‘  II  est  bigot ;  c’est  un  ddiste !  ’  ”  French  politics,  he 
professes  a  few  years  afterwards,  must  end  in  “  despotism, 
a  civil  war,  or  assassination ;  ”  and  he  remarks  that  the  age 
will  not,  as  he  had  always  thought,  be  an  age  of  abortion, 
but  rather  “  the  age  of  seeds  that  are  to  produce  strange 
crops  hereafter.”  The  next  century,  he  says  at  a  later  period, 
“  will  probably  exhibit  a  very  new  era,  which  the  close  of 
this  has  been  and  is  preparing.”  If  these  sentences  had 
been  uttered  by  Burke,  they  would  have  been  quoted  as 
proofs  of  remarkable  sagacity.  As  it  is,  we  may  surely  call 
them  stem  glances  for  a  frivolous  coxcomb. 

Walpole  regarded  these  symptoms  in  the  tme  epicurean 
spirit,  and  would  have  joined  in  the  sentiment,  aprh  moi  le 
deluge.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  for  remedying  grievances, 
and  is  put  rather  out  of  temper  by  cruelties  which  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  his  sight.  He  talks  with  disgust  of  the  old 
habit  of  stringing  up  criminals  by  the  dozen ;  he  denounces 
the  slave-trade  with  genuine  fervor ;  there  is  apparent  sin¬ 
cerity  in  his  platitudes  against  war ;  and  he  never  took  so 
active  a  part  in  politics  as  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
judicial  murder  of  Byng.  His  conscience  generally  dis¬ 
charged  itself  more  easily  by  a  few  pungent  epigrams ;  and, 
though  he  wished  the  reign  of  reason  and  humanity  to 
dawn,  he  would  rather  that  it  should  not  come  at  all  than 
be  ushered  in  by  a  tempest.  His  whole  theory  is  given  for¬ 
cibly  and  compactly  in  an  answer  which  he  once  made  to 
the  republican  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  was  fond  of  repeating : 
“  Madam,  if  I  had  been  Lnther,  and  could  have  known  that 
for  the  chance  of  saving  a  million  of  souls  I  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  million  of  lives,  at  least,  being  sacrificed  before 
my  doctrines  could  be  established,  it  must  have  been  a  most 
palpable  angel,  and  in  a  most  heavenly  livery,  before  he 
should  have  set  me  at  work.”  We  will  not  ask  what  angel 
would  have  induced  him  to  make  the  minor  sacrifice  of  six 
thousand  a  year  to  establish  any  conceivable  doctrine. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  these  opinions,  they  contain 
Walpole’s  whole  theory  of  life.  “  I  know,”  he  seems  to 
have  said  to  himself,  “  that  loyalty  is  folly,  that  rank  is  con¬ 
temptible,  that  the  old  society  in  which  I  live  is  rotten  to 
the  core,  and  that  explosive  matter  is  accumulating  beneath 
our  feet.  Well,  I  am  not  made  of  the  stuff  fora  reformer: 
1  am  a  bitof  a  snob ;  though,  like  other  snobs,  I  despise  both 
parties  to  the  bargain.  I  will  take  the  sinecures  the  go<ls 
provide  me,  amuse  myself  with  my  toys  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
despise  kings  and  ministers,  without  endangering  my  head 
by  attacking  them,  and  be  over-polite  to  a  royal  duke  when 
he  visits  me,  on  condition  of  laughing  at  him  behind  his 
back  when  he  is  gone.”  Walpole  does  not  deserve  a  statue : 
he  was  not  a  Wilberforee  or  a  Howard,  and  as  little  of  a 
Burke  or  a  Chatham.  But  his  faults,  as  well  as  his  virtues, 
qualified  him  to  be  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of  a  society 
unconsciously  approaching  a  period  of  tremendous  convul¬ 
sions. 

To  claim  for  him,  that,  even  at  his  best,  he  is  a  profound 
observer  of  character,  or  that  he  gives  any  consistent  ac¬ 
count  of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  would  be  too  much. 
He  is  full  of  whims,  and,  moreover,  full  of  spite.  He  can¬ 
not  be  decently  fair  to  any  one  who  deserted  his  father,  or 
stood  in  Conway’s  light.  He  reflects  at  all  times  the 
irreverent  gossip  current  behind  the  scenes.  To  know 
the  best  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  any  great  man, 
the  best  plan  is  to  read  the  leading  article  of  his  party 


newspaper,  and  then  to  converse  in  private  with  ita 
writer.  The  eulogy  and  the  sarcasm  may  both  be  sincere 
enough;  only  it  is  pleasant,  after  puffing  one’s  wares 
to  the  public,  to  glance  at  their  seamy  side  in  private. 
Walpole  has  a  decided  taste  for  that  last  point  of  view. 
'The  littleness  of  the  great,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  virtuous, 
and  the  selfishness  of  statesmen  in  general,  is  his  ruling 
theme,  illustrated  by  an  infinite  variety  of  brilliant  caricar 
tures  struck  off  at  the  moment  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure 
hand.  'Though  he  elaborates  no  grand  historical  portrait, 
like  Burke  or  Clarendon,  he  has  a  whole  gallery  of  telling 
vignettes,  which  are  often  as  significant  as  far  more  preten¬ 
tious  works.  Nowhere,  for  example,  can  we  find  more 
graphic  sketches  of  the  great  man  who  stands  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  whole  generation  of  dealers  in  power 
and  place.  Most  of  Chatham’s  contemporaries  repaid  his 
contempt  with  intense  dislike.  Some  of  them  pronounced 
him  mad,  and  others  thought  him  a  knave.  Walpole,  who 
at  times  calls  him  a  mountebank  and  an  impostor,  does  not 
go  further  than  Burke,  who,  in  a  curious  comment,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  “  grand  artificer  of  fraud,”  who  never  con¬ 
versed  but  with  “  a  parcel  of  low  toad-eaters ;  ”  and  asks 
whether  all  this  “theatrical  stuffing”  and  these  “raised 
heels  ”  could  be  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  great  man. 
Walpole,  of  course,  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  theatrical  stuffing. 
He  takes  the  least  complimentary  view  of  the  grand  prob¬ 
lem,  which  still  puzzles  some  historians,  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  Chatham’s  gout.  He  smiles  complacently  when  the 
great  actor  forgets  that  his  right  arm  ought  to  be  lying  help¬ 
less  in  a  sling,  and  flourishes  it  with  his  accustomed  vigor. 
But  Walpole,  in  spite  of  his  sneers  and  sarcasms,  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  genuine  power  of  the  man.  He  is  the  describe 
of  the  striking  scene  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  gig¬ 
gling  over  some  delicious  story  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
—  the  House  of  Commons  was  frivolous  in  those  benighted 
days :  he  tells  how  Pitt  suddenly  stalked  down  from  the 
gallery  and  administered  his  thundering  reproof ;  how  Mur¬ 
ray,  then  attorney-general,  “crouched,  silent  and  terri¬ 
fied,”  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faltered  out  a 
humble  apology  for  the  unseemly  levity.  It  is  Walpole 
who  best  describes  the  great  debate  when  Pitt,  “  haughty, 
defiant,  conscious  of  injury  and  supreme  abilities,”  burst 
out  in  that  tremendous  speech,  —  tremendous  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  contemporary  reports, —  of  which  the  only  tolerably 
preserved  fragment  is  the  celebrated  metaphor  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.  Alas  I  Chatham’s 
eloquence  has  all  gone  to  rags  and  tatters ;  though,  to  say 
the  truth,  it  has  only  gone  the  way  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
contemporary  eloquence.  We  have  indeed  what  are  called 
accurate  reports  of  spoken  pamphlets,  dried  specimens  of 
rhetoric,  from  which  the  life  has  departed  as  completely  as 
it  is  strained  out  of  the  specimens  in  a  bot.inical  collection. 
If  there  is  no  Walpole  amongst  us,  we  shall  know  what  our 
greatest  living  orator  has  said  ;  but  how  he  said  it,  and  how 
it  moved  his  audience,  will  be  as  obscure  as  if  the  reporters’ 
gallery  was  still  unknown.  Walpole — when  he  was  not 
affecting  philosophy,  or  smarting  from  the  failure  of  an  in¬ 
trigue,  or  worried  by  the  gout,  or  disappointed  of  a  bargain 
at  a  sale  —  could  throw  electric  flashes  of  light  on  the  fig¬ 
ure  he  describes  which  reveal  the  true  man.  He  errs  from 
petulancy,  but  not  from  stupidity.  He  can  appreciate  great 
qualities  by  fits,  though  he  cannot  be  steadily  loyal  to  their 
^sessor.  And  if  he  wrote  down  most  of  our  rulers  as 
knaves  and  fools,  we  have  only  to  lower  those  epithets  to 
selfish  and  blundering,  to  get  a  very  fair  estimate  of  their 
characters.  To  the  picturesque  historian  his  services  are 
invaluable ;  though  no  single  statement  can  be  accepted 
without  careful  correction. 

Walpole’s  social,  as  distinguished  from  his  political  an¬ 
ecdotes,  do  in  one  sense  what  Leech’s  drawings  have  done  for 
this  generation.  But  the  keen  old  man  of  the  world  puts  a  far 
bitterer  and  deeper  meaning  into  his  apparently  superficial 
scratches  than  the  kindly  modem  artist,  whose  satire  was 
narrowed,  if  purified,  by  the  decencies  of  modem  manners. 
Walpole  reflects,  in  a  thousand  places,  that  strange  combinap 
tion  of  bmtality  and  polish  wmch  marked  the  Tittle  circle 
of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  then  constituted  society, 
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and  played  such  queer  pranks  in  quiet  unconsciousness  of 
the  revolutionary  elements  that  were  seething  below.  He 
is  the  best  of  commentators  on  Hogarth,  and  gives  us  Gin 
Lane  cn  one  side,  and  the  Marriage  a  la  mode  on  the  other. 
As  we  turn  over  the  well-known  pages,  we  come  at  every 
turn  upon  characteristic  scenes  of  the  great  tragi-comedy 
that  was  being  played  out.  In  one  page  a  highwayman 
puts  a  bullet  through  his  hat,  and  on  the  next  we  read  how 
three  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  criminal 
in  his  cell,  on  the  Sunday  before  his  execution,  till  he 
fainted  aw^  twice  from  the  heat ;  then  we  hear  how  Lord 
Lovat’s  buffooneries  made  the  whole  brilliant  circle  laugh 
as  he  was  being  sentenced  to  death ;  and  how  Balmerino 
pleaded  “  not  guilty,"  in  order  that  the  ladies  might  not  be 
deprived  of  their  sport;  how  the  House  of  Commons  ad¬ 
journed  to  see  a  play  acted  by  persons  of  quality,  and  the 
gallery  was  hung  round  with  blue  ribbons ;  how  the  Gun¬ 
nings  had  a  guam  to  protect  them  in  the  park  ;  whnt  strange 
pranks  were  pla3'ed  by  the  bigamous  Miss  Chudleigh  ;  what 
^kes  —  now,  alas  !  very  iud^  and  dreary  —  were  made  by 
George  Selwyn,  and  how  that  amiable  favorite  of  society 
went  to  Paris  in  order  to  see  the  cruel  tortures  inflicted 
upon  Damiens,  and  was  introduced  to  the  chief  performer 
on  the  scaffold  as  a  distinguished  amateur  in  executions. 
One  of  the  best  of  all  these  vignettes  portrays  the  funeral 
of  George  II.,  and  is  worthy  of  Thackeray.  It  opens  with 
the  solemn  procession  to  tlie  torch-lighted  abbe^,  whose 
“  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault  ”  excite  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  author  of  the  “  Castle  of  Otranto.”  Tlieii  the 
comic  element  begins  to  intrude ;  the  procession  jostles  and 
falls  into  disorder  at  the  entrance  of  Henry  Seventh’s 
Chapel ;  the  bearers  stagger  under  the  heavy  cofhn,  and  cry 
for  help;  the  bishop  blunders  in  the  prayers,  and  the  an¬ 
them,  as  fit,  says  Walpole,  for  a  wedding  as  a  funeral,  be¬ 
comes  immeasurabl)'  tedious.  Against  this  tragi-comic 
background  are  relieved  two  characteristic  figures.  The 
“  butcher  ”  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden, 
stands  with  the  obstinate  courage  of  his  race  gazing  into 
the^  vault  where  his  father  is  being  buried,  and  into  which 
he  is  soon  to  descend.  His  face  is  distorted  b^'  a  recent 
stroke  of  paralvsis,  .and  he  is  forced  to  stand  for  two  hours 
on  a  bad  le^.  To  him  enters  the  burlesque  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  who  Mgins  by  bursting  into  tears  and  throwing  him- 
Si'lf  back  in  a  stall,  whilst  the  archbishop  “hovers  over  him 
with  a  smelling-bottle.”  Then  curiosity  overcomes  him, 
and  he  runs  about  the  chapel  with  a  spy-glass  in  one  hand, 
to  peer  into  the  faces  of  the  company,  and  mopping  his 
eyes  with  the  other.  “  Then  returned  the  fear  of  catching 
cold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  sinking  with 
heat,  felt  himself  weished  down ;  and,  turning  round,  found 
it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon  his  train  to 
avoid  tlie  chill  of  the  marble.”  What  a  perch  to  select  1 
imanne  the  contrast  of  the  two  men,  and  remember  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  fi>r  an  unprecedented  time  the 
great  dispenser  of  patronage,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
personage  in  the  Government.  Walpole  had  reason  for 
some  of  his  sneers. 

The  literary  power  implied  in  these  brilliant  sketches  is 
remarkable;  and  even  if  Walpole’s  style  is  more  Gallicized 
than  is  evident  to  me,  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  a  few 
French  idioms  he  has  caught  something  of  that  unrivalled 
dexterity  and  neatness  of  touch  in  which  the  French  are 
our  undisputed  masters.  Ilis  literary  character  is,  of  course, 
marked  by  an  affectation  analogous  to  that  which  debases 
his  politics.  Walpole  was  always  declaring,  with  doubt¬ 
ful  sincerity  (that  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  a 
man  is  scarcelj'  hound  to  be  quite  sincere)  that  he 
has  no  ambition  for  literary  fame,  and  that  he  utterly 
repudiates  the  title  of  “  learned  gentleman.”  There  is 
too  much  truth  in  his  disavowals  to  allow  us  to  write 
them  down  as  mere  mock-modesty ;  but  doubtless  his 
pr  ncipal  motive  was  a  dislike  to  entering  the  arena  of  open 
criticism.  He  has  much  of  the  feeling  which  drove  Pope 
nto  paroxysms  of  unworthy  fury  on  every  mention  of  Grub 
Street  'The  anxiety  of  men  in  that  day  to  disavow  the 
character  of  professional  authors,  must  be  taken  with  tlie 
fact  that  professional  authors  were  then  an  unscrupulous, 
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scurrilous,  and  venal  race.  Walpole  feared  collision  with 
them,  as  he  feared  collision  with  the  “  mountains  of  roast 
beef.”  Though  literature  was  emerging  from  the  back- 
lanes  and  alleys,  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  day, 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  had  both  a  decided  cross  of  the 
bear  in  their  composition.  Walpole  was  nervously  anxious 
to  keep  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  such 
refined  lawgivers  as  Mason  and  Gray,  or  the  feebler  critics 
of  polite  society.  In  such  courts  there  naturally  passes  a 
good  deal  of  very  flimsy  flattery  between  persons  who  are 
alternately  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench.  We  do  not  quite 
believe  that  Lady  Di  Beauclerk’s  drawings  were  unsurpass¬ 
able  by  “  Salvator  Kosa  and  Guido,”  or  that  Lady  Ailes- 
bury’s  “  landscape  in  worsteds  ”  was  a  work  of  high  art ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  Walpole  bt'lieved  it;  nor  do  we 
fancy  that  he  expected  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  believe,  that, 
when  sitting  in  his  room  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  apostrophizing  the  setting  sun  in  such  terms  as 
these :  “  Look  at  yon  sinking  beams  I  His  gaudy  reign  is 
over;  but  the  silver  moon  above  that  elm  succeeds  to  a 
tranquil  horizon,”  &c.  Sweeping  aside  all  this  superficial 
rubbish,  as  mere  conce^ions  to  the  faded  taste  of  the  age 
of  hoops  and  wigs,  Walpole  has  something  to  say  for  him¬ 
self.  He  has  been  condemned  for  the  absurdity  of  his  crit¬ 
icisms,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  sometimes  blunders 
strangely.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  show,  were  it  worth 
while,  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  silly  in  his  contemporary 
venlicts  as  might  be  supposed  from  scattered  passages  in 
his  letters.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a  man  who  com¬ 
pares  Dante  to  “  a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam  ”  ?  'The 
first  answer  is,  that,  in  this  instance,  Walpole  was  counte¬ 
nanced  by  greater  men.  Voltaire,  with  all  his  faults  ihe 
most  consummate  literary  artist  of  the  century,  says,  with 
obvious  disgust,  that  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  force 
themselves  to  admire  “  feats  of  imagination  as  stupidly  ex¬ 
travagant  and  barbarous  ”  as  those  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia.  Walpole  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging,  both  in  his 
faults  and  nis  merits,  to  the  Voltairian  school  of  literature; 
and  amongst  other  peculiarities  common  to  the  master  and 
his  disciple,  may  be  counted  an  incapacity  for  reverence 
and  an  intense  dislike  to  being  bored.  For  these  reasons 
he  hates  all  epic  poets,  from  Dante  to  Blackmore ;  he  detests 
all  didactic  poems,  including  those  of  Thomson  and  Aken- 
side;  and  he  is  utterly  scandalized  by  the  French  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Richardson.  In  these  last  judgments,  at  least, 
nine-tenths  of  the  existing  race  of  mankind  agree  with  him ; 
though  few  people  have  the  courage  to  express  their  agree¬ 
ment  in  print.  We  may  be  thankful  that  Walpole,  which 
is  not  always  the  case,  is  as  incapable  of  boring  as  of  en¬ 
during  bores.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  share 
the  quality  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  French  as  a  nation, 
and  certainly  enjoyed  by  his  teacher,  Voltaire;  namely, 
that  though  they  may  be  frivolous,  blasphemous,  indecent, 
and  faulty  in  every  other  way,  they  can  never  for  a  single 
moment  be  dull.  His  letters  show  that  crisp,  sparkling 
quality  of  style  which  accompanies  this  power,  and  which 
is  so  unattainable  to  most  of  nis  countrymen.  The  quality 
is  less  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  his  works,  and  the  light 
verses  and  essays  in  which  we  might  expect  him  to  succeed 
are  disappointingly  weak.  Xoho’s  letter  to  his  countrymen 
is  now  as  dull  as  the  work  of  the  most  imaginary  travellers ; 
and  the  essays  in  the  World  are  remarkably  inferior  to  the 
Si>ectator,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Rambler.*  Yet  Walpole’s 
place  in  literature  is  unmistakable,  if  of  equivocal  merit. 
Byron  called  him  the  author  of  the  last  tragedy  and  the 
first  romance  in  our  language.  'The  tragedy,  with  Byron’s 
leave,  is  revolting  (perhaps  the  reason  why  Bvron  ailmired 
it),  and  the  romance  passes  the  borders  of  the  burlesque. 
And  yet  the  remark  hits  off  a  singular  point  in  Wal¬ 
pole’s  history.  A  thorough  child  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  share  Voltaire’s 
indiscriminating  contempt  for  the  Middle  Ages.  Gne 
would  have  supposed  that  in  his  lips,  as  in  those  of 
all  his  generation.  Gothic  would  have  been  synonymous 

•  It  1»  odd  th«t  In  one  of  three  papers.  Walpole  propoeee.  In  Je«^  pre- 
etaely  the  modem  Enitlieh  eyetem  of  postage  cards,  only  charging  a 
penny  instead  of  a  half  penny. 
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with  barbaric,  and  the  admiration  of  an  ancient  abbey  as 
redundant  as  admiration  of  Dante.  So  far  from  which, 
Walpole  is  almost  the  first  modern  Englishman  who  found 
out  that  our  old  cathedrals  were  really  beautiful.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  most  charming  to^  might  be  made  of  medi- 
Kvalism.  Strawberry  Hill,  with  all  its  gimcracks,  its 
pasteboard  battlements,  and  stained-paper  carvings,  was 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  new  law-courts,  llie  restorers 
of  churches,  the  manufacturers  of  stained  glass,  the  modern 
decorators  and  architects  of  all  vanities  —  perhaps,  we 
may  venture  to  add,  the  Ritualists  and  the  High-Church 
party  —  should  think  of  him  with  kindness.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  they  should  give  him  a  place  in  their  calendar, 
fir  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  saints  are  matle.  It 
was  a  very  thin  veneering  of  medimvalism  which  covered 
his  modern  creed;  and  the  mixture  is  not  particularly 
edifying.  Still,  he  undoubtedly  found  out  that  charming 
plaything,  which,  in  otlier  hands,  has  been  elaborated  and 
industriously  constructed  till  it  is  all  but  indistinguishable 
from  the  genuine  article.  Some  persons  hold  it  to  be 
merely  a  plaything,  when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  and 
maintain,  that,  when  the  root  has  once  been  severed,  the 
tree  can  never  again  be  made  to  grow.  However  that  may 
be,  Walpole’s  trifling  was  the  first  forerunner  of  much 
that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  much  greater  artists  ever 
since.  And  thus  his  initiative  in  literature  has  been  as 
fruitful  as  his  initiative  in  art.  The  “  Castle  of  Otranto  ”  and 
the  “  Mysterious  Mother  ”  were  the  progenitors  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe’s  romances,  and  probably  had  a  strong  influence  ujion 
the  author  of  “  Ivanhoe.”  Frowning  castles  and  gloomy 
monasteries,  knights  in  armor,  and  l^ies  in  distress,  and 
monks  and  nuns  and  hermits,  all  the  scenery  and  the  char¬ 
acters  that  have  peopled  the  imagination  of  the  romantic 
school,  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  on  the  ni»ht 
when  Walpole  lay  down  to  sleep,  hts  head  crammed  full  of 
Wardour-street  curiosities,  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  gigan¬ 
tic  hand  in  armor  resting  on  the  banister  of  his  stair¬ 
case.  In  three  months  from  that  time  he  had  elaborated 
a  story,  the  object  of  which,  as  defined  by  hiinself,  was 
to  combine  the  charms  of  the  old  romance  and  the  modern 
novel ;  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  strikes  us  now  like  an 
exaggerated  caricature  of  the  later  school.  Scott  criticises 
the  “  Castle  of  Otranto  ”  seriously,  and  even  Macaulay  speaks 
of  it  with  a  certain  respect.  Absurd  as  the  burlesque 
seems,  our  ancestors  found  it  amusing ;  and,  what  is  stranger, 
awe-inspiring.  Excitable  readers  shuddered  when  a  helmet 
of  more  than  gigantic  size  tell  from  the  clouds,  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  crushed  the  young  baron  to  atoms  on  the  eve 
of  his  wedding,  as  a  trap  smashes  a  mouse.  This,  however, 
was  merely  a  foretaste  of  a  series  of  unprecedented  phe¬ 
nomena.  At  one  moment  the  portrait  of  Manfred’s  grand¬ 
father,  without  the  least  premonitory  warning,  utters  a 
deep  sigh,  and  heaves  its  breast,  after  which  it  descends  to 
the  floor  with  a  grave  and  melancholy  air.  Presently  the 
menials  catch  si;^t  of  a  leg  and  foot  in  armor  to  match 
the  helmet,  and  apparently  belonging  to  a  ghost  which  has 
lain  down  promiscuously  in  the  picture  gallery.  Most 
appalling,  however,  of  all,  is  the  adventure  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  Count  Frederick  in  the  oratory.  Kneeling  before 
the  altar  was  a  tall  figure  in  a  long  cloak.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  it  rose ;  and,  turning  round,  disclosed  to  him  the 
fleshless  jaws  and  empty  eye-sockets  of  a  skeleton.  The 
ghost  disappeared,  as  ghosts  generally  do  after  giving  a 
perfectly  unnecessary  warning;  and  the  catastrophe  is  soon 
reached  by  the  final  appearance  of  the  whole  suit  of 
armor  with  the  ghost  inside  it,  who  bursts  the  castle  to  bits, 
like  an  egg-shell,  and,  towering  towards  the  sky,  exclaims, 
“  Theodore  is  the  true  heir  of  Alfonso  I  ”  This  proceeding 
fortunately  made  a  lawsuit  unnecessary ;  and,  if  the  castle 
was  ruined  at  once,  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  the  same 
result  might  have  been  attained  more  slowly  by  litigation. 
The  whole  machinery  strikes  us  as  simply  babyi^,  and 
sometimes  we  suspect  Walpole  of  laughing  in  his  sleeve; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  solemn  scene  in  the  chapel,  which 
closes  thus ;  “  As  he  spake  these  words,  three  drops  of 

blood  fell  from  the  nose  of  Alphonso’s  statue  ”  (Alphonso 
is  the  spectre  in  armor).  “  Manfred  turned  pale,  and  the 


princess  sank  on  her  knees.  ‘  Behold  I  ’  said  the  friar. 

‘  Mark  this  miraculous  indication  that  the  blood  of  Alfonso 
will  never  mix  with  that  of  Manfred  1’”  Nor  can  we 
think  that  the  story  is  rendered  much  more  interesting  by 
Walpole’s  simple  expedient  of  introducing  into  the  midst 
of  these  portents  a  set  of  waiting-maids  and  peasants,  who 
talk  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  smart  valets  in  Congreve’s 
or  Sheridan’s  comedies. 

Yet,  babyish  as  this  mass  of  nursery-tales  may  appear  to 
us,  it  is  curious  that  the  theory  which  Walpole  advocated 
has  been  exactly  carried  out.  He  wished  to  relieve  the 
prosaic  realism  of  the  school  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  by 
making  use  of  the  romantic  associations,  without  altogether 
taking  leave  of  the  language  of  common  life.  He  sought  to 
make  real  men  and  women  out  of  medimval  knights  and 
ladies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  made  a  first  experimental  trip 
into  the  province  afterwards  occupied  by  Scott.  “  The  IJys- 
terious  Mother”  is  in  the  same  taste  ;  and  his  interest  in  0»- 
sian,  in  Chatterton,  and  in  Percy’s  Relics  is  another  proof 
of  his  anticipation  of  the  coming  change  of  sentiment.  He 
was  an  arrant  trifler,  it  is  true :  too  delicately  constituted 
for  real  work  in  literature  and  politics,  and  inclined  to  take  a 
cynical  view  of  his  contemporaries  generally,  he  turned  for 
amusement  to  antiquarianism,  and  was  the  first  to  set  mod¬ 
ern  art  and  literature  masquerading  in  the  antique  dresses. 
ITiat  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  more  seri¬ 
ous  study,  appears  in  his  letters ;  in  one  of  which,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  projioses  a  systematic  history  of  Gotliic  architecture, 
such  as  has  since  been  often  enough  executed.  It  does  not, 
it  may  be  said,  require  any  great  intellect,  or  even  any  ex¬ 
quisite  taste,  for  a  fine  gentleman  to  strike  out  a  new  line  of 
dilettante  amusement.  In  truth,  AV'alpole  has  no  preten¬ 
tions  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  original  creator, 
or  even  as  one  of  the  few  infallible  critics.  The  only  man 
of  bis  kind  who  had  more  claim  to  that  lost  title  was  his 
friend  Gray,  who  shared  his  Gothic  tastes  with  greatly  su¬ 
perior  knowledge.  But  he  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
great  mass  of  commonplace  writers,  who  attain  a  kind  of 
bastard  infallibility  by  always  accepting  the  average  verdict 
of  the  time ;  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  vox  populi,  is 
more  often  right  than  that  of  any  dissenter.  There  is  an 
intermediate  class  of  men  who  are  useful  as  sensitive  barom¬ 
eters  to  foretell  coming  changes  of  opinion.  Their  intel¬ 
lects  are  mobile  if  shallow;  and  perhaps  their  want  of 
serious  interest  in  contemporary  intellects  renders  them 
more  accessible  to  the  earliest  symptoms  of  superficial  shift- 
ings  of  taste.  They  are  anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
fashions  in  thought  as  well  as  in  dress ;  and  pure  love  of 
novelty  serves,  to  some  extent,  in  place  of  genuine  original¬ 
ity.  Amongst  such  men,  Walpole  deserves  a  high  place; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  high  place,  even  amongst  such 
men.  The  people  who  succeed  best  at  trifles  are  those  who 
are  capable  of  something  better.  In  spite  of  Johnson’s 
aphorism,  it  is  the  colossus  who,  when  he  tries,  can  cut  the 
best  heads  upon  cherry-stones,  as  well  as  hew  statues  out  of 
rock.  Walpole  was  no  colossus;  but  his  peevi^h  anxiety  to 
affect  even  more  frivolity  than  was  real^-  natural  to  him, 
has  blinded  his  critics  to  the  real  power  of  a  remarkably 
acute,  versatile,  and  original  intellect.  We  cannot  regard 
him  with  much  respect,  and  still  less  with  much  affection ; 
but  the  more  we  examine  his  work,  the  more  we  shall  ad¬ 
mire  his  extreme  cleverness. 


BAR  ONE. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  June.  The  most  sanguine 
barbarians  had  finally  abandoned  all  hope  of  any  more 
skating.  The  east  wind  had  been  put  under  arrest.  The 
Queen  of  the  May  was  rapidly  recovering  from  her  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  blessed  sun  had  at  last  tom 
himself  away  from  his  favorite  haunts  amongst  the  blame¬ 
less  Ethiopians. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  last  Wednesday  in  May;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

It  had  not  yet  struck  eight,  A.M.,  by  Shrewsbury  clock,  but 
already  there  was  plenty  of  stir  on  the  road  between  Clap- 
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ham  and  Balham.  The  morning  was  lovely,  and  promised 
a  lovely  day ;  and  along  the  dusty  highway,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  ol'  the  pleasant  village  of  Sutton,  toiled  even  at  this 
early  hour  quite  a  noticeable  number  of  people  on  toot,  and 
in  vans  and  other  vehicles  drawn  by  lineal  descendants  of 
Bosinante.  The  pace,  therefore,  was  slow  and  sober,  if  not 
stately,  and  calculated  to  command  the  approval  of  the 
Quakers  and  Puritans  who,  as  some  authorities  affirm, 
form  the  aboriginal  nucleus  of  the  Claphamite  population. 
Here  and  there,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  are  cottages 
which,  though  they  have  no  double  coach-house,  are  yet 
cottages  of  gentility ;  and,  though  they  are  nut  devoid  of 
modest  ornament,  suggest  nothing  of  the  pride  that  apes 
humility.  They  are  Uie  sort  of  snuggeries  inhabited  by 
those  simple  and  yet  daring  folks  who  fly  in  the  face  of 
eveiy  body  but  Providence,  and  marry  with  even  the  mys¬ 
tic  three  hundred  a  year  looming,  as  a  desirable  object  of 
future  attainment,  in  the  distance.  The  distance  had  been 
traversed,  and  the  object  had  been  attained  by  the  couple 
who  lived  in  the  very  prettiest  nest  amongst  ail  the  neigh¬ 
boring  snuggeries.  George  Stanhope  Brown  had  for  three 
ears  been  in  the  enjoyrntmt  of  what  had  once  been  his 
ighest  ambition :  fur  three  years  he  had  reaped  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments  attached  to  his  office  of  manager 
in  a  certain  commercial  establishment ;  that  is,  he  had  sat 
in  a  private  room  all  by  himself,  had  issued  orders  and  re¬ 
ceived  communications,  preceded  by  a  whistle  like  that  of 
a  railway-engine,  in  a  hollow  and  sepulchral  voice,  by 
means  of  a  gutta-{)ercha  tube,  and  had  drawn  the  firm’s 
extreniest  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Partly  from 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  one  Brown  from  other, 
by  no  means  rare  holders  of  the  same  honored  name; 
partly  from  the  obsequiousness  of  his  subordinates ;  partly 
from  a  custom  observed  by  his  acquaintances,  who  didn’t 
like  to  be  thought  to  know  one  of  your  common  Browns ; 
partly  from  his  own  natural  love  of  euphony ;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  personal  vanity,  he  had  fur  some  years  past 
signed  himself,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  he  expected 
to  be  spoken  to  and  of  as  Stanhope  Brown.  Latterly  he 
had  boldly  introduced  a  hyphen ;  and  even  on  his  visiting 
cards,  his  name  appeared  as  Stanhope-Brown.  Some 
people,  amongst  whom  were  his  employers,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  (and  openly  to  one  another)  at  this  innovation; 
but  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown  liked  it,  and  so  did  most  of  her 
and  her  husband’s  circle  of  acquaintance.  A  hyphen,  one 
would  think,  can’t  do  any  harm ;  and  it  is  a  common  mis¬ 
take  to  confound  post  hoc  with  propter  hoc.  However,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  what  had  contented  the  late  Mr.  G.  S. 
Brown  and  Ids  wife,  tailed  to  content  the  new-blown  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown.  So  much  was  evident  from 
the  conversation  which  was  going  on  among  the  little 
party  assembled  round  their  breakfast-table,  at  a  quarter 
before  eight,  A.M.,  on  the  lovely  morning,  already  alluded 
to,  of  the  last  Wedncsdty  in  a  certain  month  of  May. 

“  Can’t  you  manage  it  anyhow,  George  Y  ”  asked  a  jolly¬ 
looking  man  with  the  stamp  of  the  country  on  every  streak 
of  his  ruddy  face. 

“  He  could  if  he  would.  Pm  sure,”  broke  in  a  pretty, 
buxom  woman  of  five  and  thirty. 

“  Everybody  else  goes,  but  George  u  so  conscientious,” 
added  a  still  prettier  but  more  delicate-looking  woman, 
younger  and  mure  lady-like  than  the  former  speaker,  but 
in  other  respects  that  speaker’s  double. 

**  Oh,  do  come ;  that’s  a  dear  old  dad  I  "cried  a  handsome 
little  Ury,  ten  years  old,  yellow  of  hair,  blue  of  eye,  and 
pink  of  cheek. 

“  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  ”  pettishly  exclaimed 
the  person  addressed.  ^  You  know  I’m  a  nigger-slave.  The 
partners  can  go,  and  the  junior  clerks  can  go  —  or  at  least 
some  of  ’em ;  but  the  manager  must  be  at  his  desk  every 
day  of  every  month.” 

w  Bar  one,  George,”  said  the  ruddy  man  with  a  grin. 

“  Ah  1 1  do  get  a  month’s  holiday,  I  admit,”  rejoined  the 
other  petulantly ;  “  and,”  he  added  more  cheeifully,  “  thanks 
to  you,  I  enjoy  it.” 

“  Bother  the  thanks  I  ”  said  the  ruddy  man  bluntly :  ”  you’re 
always  welcome  at  the  old  milL  But  we  sha’n’t  see  you  this 
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autumn,  Bessy  tells  me ;  you’re  off  to  Jericho,  or  somewhere, 
like  the  fashionable  folks.” 

“  That  depends,”  said  Mr.  George  Stanhope-Brown  with 
dignity. 

“  The  old  mill’s  not  good  enough  for  you,  I  suppose, 
George,”  remarked  the  ruddy  man  in  a  frank,  hearty  tone ; 
and  the  buxom  woman,  who  was  his  wile,  laughed  good- 
humoredly. 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  and  the  somewhat  delicate-lookinn' 
woman  who  was  his  wife,  and  the  handsome  boy,  who  was 
their  sole  offspring,  all  protested  together. 

“  Don’t  talk  rubbish,  James,”  said  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown, 
with  a  slight  air  of  confusion. 

“  James,  you’re  very  unkind,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanhope- 
Brown,  bridling  and  looking  hurt. 

“  Stainesfbrd  Mill’s  the  jolliest  place  in  the  world.  Uncle 
James,”  roared  the  youngster  lustily. 

The  miller  looked  pleased,  but  puzzled. 

“  If  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  the  old  mill,  then,’ 
he  bellowed,  “  and  it’s  as  pleasant  for  you  to  come  as  it  is 
for  us  to  have  ye  (and  I  know  we  look  forrad  to  it  as  our 
treat),  why,  in  the  name  of  patience  and  the  patriarch  Job, 
should  you  go  off  to  Jericho  ?  ” 

“  Nearly  all  the  people  we  know  here  go  abroad  some¬ 
where,”  insinuated  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown. 

“  More  fools  they,  Mary,”  rejoined  the  stout  miller. 
“  Your  sister  and  1  arc  older  than  you  and  your  husband, 
and  we  never  wanted  to  leave  what’s  the  best  country  out, 
with  all  its  faults.  Did  we  Bess  Y  ” 

“  1  never  did :  I  can’t  answer  for  you,”  replied  the  buxom 
Bessy.  “  Perhaps  it’s  that  very  desire  of  getting  away  from 
home  which  is  wearing  you  down  so.” 

At  this  sally,  the  jolly  miller,  who  weighed  some  two  and 
twenty  stone,  winked  and  chuckled  approvingly  for  full  a 
minute,  during  which  lllrs.  Stanhope-Brown  had  thought  of 
something  to  say. 

“  You  see,  James,”  she  said  coaxingly,  addressing  Mr. 
Tamlin,  the  miller,  “  we  want  to  personally  visit  some 
schools  in  Switzerland.  We  think  of  sending  our  little 
George  to  school  there :  education  is  so  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  in  England.” 

“  And  so  it  ought  to  be,”  said  the  miller,  grinning :  “  they 
tell  me  it’s  a  darned  sight  nastier.  But  d’  ye  mean  to  say 
you’ll  put  them  seas,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else,  between 
yourselves  and  an  only  child  Y  Why,  God  bless  my  soul  I  ” 

Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown  looked  furtively  at  her  husband, 
who  answered  for  her. 

“  Well,  Mary  didn’t  like  the  notion  at  all  at  first,  but  she 
listened  to  reason.  You  see,  James,  we  have,  nowadays,  such 
quick  and  easy  means  of  communication,  that  it  really 
makes  very  little  difi'erence  whether  your  school  is  in  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  England,  or  on  the  Continent.” 

“  And  so  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  manners  abroad,” 
simpered  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown. 

“  Poor  lad !  poor  lad  1  ”  said  the  miller  compassionately. 
“No  cricket,  nor  nothing;  only  dominoes,  they  tell  me. 
Well,  well ;  1  reckon  your  mouth’s  outing  ’U  cost  a  sight  o’ 
money,  eh  Y  ” 

“  You  can’t  travel  for  nothing,  certainly,”  answered  Mr. 
Stanliope-Brown  evasively ;  “  but  all  my  little  ventures  have 
lately  turned  out  pretty  well  —  all,  bar  one.” 

“  Oh  I  you  got  liit  once,  then,”  suggested  the  miller. 

“  It’s  nut  certain  yet  whether  1  have  or  not,”  rejoined  Ylr. 
Stanhope-Brown  carelessly. 

“  You  dabble  a  little  in  them  funds,”  remarked  the  miller 
disparagingly,  “  and  yet  you  never  will  make  a  bet  — 
even  on  a  certainty.” 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  smiled  feebly  and  shook  his  head. 

“  1  always  put  a  ten-pun  note  on  every  big  race,”  said 
the  miller  confidentially :  “  it  gives  you  an  interest  in  the 
thing ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I’m  not  out  o’  pocket.  I  get 
very  good  information.  You’d  better  give  me  a  tenner, 
and  let  me  put  it  on  for  you  when  1  get  down  to  the 
course. 

“No,  no;  thank  you,”  answered  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown 
decisively. 

“  I’m  sure  George  will  not  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,”  cried 


Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown,  with  moisture  in  her  eyes  and  a  flush 
on  her  cheek :  “  he  hasn’t  bo  many  ten-pound  notes  to  spare 
as  you  have,  James.” 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  shook  his  head  once  more ;  and  the 
miller  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“  Do  you  know  what  the  betting  is  this  morning,  George  ?  ” 
asked  the  latter. 

“  I  don’t  understand  it,”  answered  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown 
fretfully :  “  here’s  the  paper.” 

“  Oh  I  three  to  one  bar  one,”  said  the  miller  eagerly, 
after  a  glance  at  the  quotations. 

“  Bar  one  1  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown,  as  if  he  were 
puzzled,  in  a  loud  and  excited  voice. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  miller  patronizingly ;  “  bar  Mox,  of 
course.  You  can  get  three  to  one  against  any  hoss  you 
fancy  except  Mox.  But,  bless  you,  it’s  a  certainty;  he’s 
been  going  up  in  the  betting  every  day,  and  I  put  my  ten¬ 
ner  on  him  when  it  was  ten  to  one  against  him.” 

“  Then,  if  you’d  put  ten  tenners  on,  you’d  have  stood  to 
win  athousand  pounds,  besides  getting  back  your  hundred,” 
said  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  with  an  air  of  interest. 

“  Less  the  commissioner’s  percentage,  and  unless  you 
hedged,”  assented  the  miller :  “  but  you  have  to  go  in  for 
the  regular  book-making  business  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  wouldn’t  suit  either  you  or  me.” 

“  Decidedly  not,”  said  Mr.  Stanhope- Brown  emphatically : 
“  why,  you  could  hardly  keep  your  transactions  concealed, 
and  your  character  as  a  steady  man  of  business  would  be 
gone.” 

“  You  speak  like  a  book,  George,”  rejoined  the  miller, 
laughing:  “just  bet  once  on  one  horse,  and  stick  to  him. 
If  you  lose  one  time,  you’ll  win  another.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  to  a  proper  sort  of  commissioner,  and  even 

our  own  wife,”  he  added,  winking  at  Mrs.  Tamlin,  “  needn’t 

now  any  thing  about  it,  unless  you  like.” 

“  I  had  a  curious  dream  last  night,”  said  Mrs.  Tamlin : 
“  I  suppose  in  consequence  of  your  talking  so  much  about 
this  race  just  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  saw  the  whole  race 
as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  been  there  and  wide  awake.” 

“  Did  ’ee,  now  1  ”  exclaimed  the  miller,  with  a  broad 
grin.  “  Tell  us  what  you  saw ;  that’s  a  good  woman.” 

“  I  saw  about  thirty  or  more  horses,  with  riders  looking 
like  harlec^uins  and  what-not,  all  going  round  and  rountb 
and  jumping  about  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  with  white 
railings  on  each  side  of  it;  and  all  of  a  sudden  away 
they  went  up  the  hill,  as  if  they’d  been  shot  from  a  cata¬ 
pult  ” — 

“  That  was  the  start,”  interrupted  the  miller,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee. 

“  They  were  all  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  hill,”  contin¬ 
ued  Mrs.  Tamlin  ;  “  and  then  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  them  for  a  few  seconds  ” — 

“  The  bushes  hid  ’em,”  broke  in  tlie  miller. 

“  When  I  saw  them  again,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Tamlin,  “they 
were  broken  up  into  fours,  and  threes,  and  twos,  streaming 
along  in  a  crooked  line :  then  they  turned  sharp  to  the  left 
again,  and  rushed  down  a  fearful  hill  close  by  some  more 
white  railings  ” — 

“  Tattenliam  Corner,”  roared  the  miller. 

“  And,  just  as  the  leaders  were  turning  the  corner,  one  of 
the  horses  —  the  one  nearest  tlie  rails  —  seemed  to  slip  up 
and  fall  with  a  frightful  crash.  All  the  others  went  on  like 
a  flash  of  lightning ;  and,  about  a  hundred  yards  before  they 
reached  a  sort  of  sentry-box,  in  which  I  could  see  nothing 
but  a  man’s  hat,  one  horse  jumped  right  away  from  the 
other  three  that  had  been  in  front,  and  they  never  caught 
him,  so  I  suppose  he  won.  At  anv  rate,  he  was  brought 
back  in  custody  by  a  mounted  policeman,  and  was  taken, 
with  his  rider,  into  some  place  near  the  sentry-box.” 

“  Ah  1  he  won,  safe  enough,”  roared  the  miller.  “  But  I 
reckon,  now,  you  couldn’t  tell  us  what  color  he  was,  and 
what  his  rider’s  colors  were  ?  ” 

“  He  seemed  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Tamlin  quietly,  “  to  be  a 
very  dark-colored  horse ;  and  his  rider  looked  like  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep  with  a  white  nightcap  on.” 

“  It  was  Mox,  by  gum  I  ”  observed  the  miller  solemnly : 
“  he’s  a  very  dark  bay  hoss,  and  his  rider’s  colors  are  black 


and  white  cap.  And  how  about  that  un  that  fell,  my 
dear  ?  ” 

“  I  only  tell  you  what  I  dreamed,  mind,”  answered  Mrs. 
Tamlin,  with  the  half-deprecatory,  half-patronizing  air  of  a 
person  who  has  had  an  unexpected  triumph ;  “  but  I  have  it 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it  was  a  beautiful  cream-col¬ 
or^  creature  ” — 

“  Never  teas  a  race-hoss  that  color,  and  never  will  be,” 
sneered  the  miller  contemptuously  interrupting. 

“  Well,  it  may  have  been  chestnut,”  resumed  Mrs.  Tam¬ 
lin,  with  less  confidence ;  “  but  I  know  the  rider  wore  a 
red  jacket  and  black  cap,  something  like  the  Queen’s  out¬ 
riders.” 

“  That’ll  do,”  said  the  miller,  reflectively :  “it  was  Beggar- 
man.  And  now,”  he  added,  slapping  his  thigh,  “  1  attach 
so  much  importance  to  dreams,  especially  when  I  can  ac¬ 
count  for  ’em  by  the  pickles  you  took  and  the  stories  1  told 
you  last  night,  that  I’ll  be  darned  like  an  old  stocking  if  I 
don’t  put  an  extra  ten-pun  note  on  Beggarman  as  soon  as  I 
have  settled  you  all  right  at  Epsom.” 

“  And  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  dreams,”  cried  Mr. 
Stanhope-Brown,  so  violently  as  to  make  the  jolly  miller 
start  and  look  serious,  “  that  I  think  you’ll  be  an  infernal 
fool.” 

“  \\Tiy  ?  If  you  were  going  to  bet,”  said  the  miller 
anxiously,  “  would  you  still  back  Mox  f  ” 

“  I’ll  stake  my  life  on  him,”  answered  Mr.  Stanhope- 
Brown. 

“  The  betting-men  would  rather  have  your  money,”  re¬ 
marked  the  miller,  smiling :  “  I  don’t  know  that  they’d  ob¬ 
ject  to  take  both,  but  they’d  prefer  the  money.” 

“  I  must  be  off,”  was  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown’s  rejoinder : 

“  we’ve  been  chattering  for  an  hour,  and  I  shall  hardly 
catch  my  train.  Make  yourselves  as  happy  as  you  can 
without  me,”  he  added  with  a  sad  smile. 

“  You’ll  be  home  by  seven,  George,”  his  wife  called  after 
him. 

“  If  I  live,”  he  replied. 

“  He  always  says  that,”  remarked  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown 
to  her  sister. 

“  He  seems  very  low  this  morning,”  was  the  rejoinder : 
“  I’m  so  sorry  he  couldn’t  go  with  us.” 

“  Oh  1  he  is  so  good,”  replied  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown : 
“  he  wouldn’t  stay  away  for  the  world,  unless  he  were  ill ; 
the  firm  speak  so  highly  of  him ;  and  I  do  so  hope  his  last 
little  speculation  may  turn  out  well  —  he  is  so  anxious  to 
see  a  little  of  foreign  life.” 

“  He  said  all  his  little  ventures  had  been  successful  ‘  bar 
one,’  ”  remarked  Mrs.  Tamlin. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown,  “  that  is  the  one.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is,  as  I  don’t  understand  funds  and  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

And  so  they  conversed,  whilst  Mr.  Tamlin  and  George 
were  watching  at  the  window,  round  which  the  pretty 
creeper  climbed,  the  pedestrians  and  the  vehicles  growing 
every  minute  more  numerous  and  noisy,  and  incompatible 
with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  aboriginal  denizens  of  Clap- 
ham. 

At  eleven,  a.m.,  there  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown’s 
cottage  a  wagonette  with  a  pair  of  good  horses.  Hampers 
were  put  in;  blue  veils  were  assumed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tamlin,  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown,  and  little  George;  and 
away  they  went  in  grand  style  to  the  Derby.  It  was  the 
jolly  miller’s  principal  holiday:  he  always  insisted,  to 
use  his  own  language,  upon  “  standing  the  trap ;  ”  and 
the  only  drawback  to  his  enjoyment  of  his  great  annual 
festival  was,  that  he  never  could  induce  his  dutiful  brother- 
in-law  to  take  part  in  the  Epsom  carnival. 

Meanwhile,  Air.  Stanhope-Brown  was  seated  at  his  desk 
in  his  own  room,  doing  all  the  work  there  was  to  do  on  the 
Derby-day ;  and  that  was,  apparently,  to  walk  about  and 
bite  bis  nails.  He  had  been  grievously  annoyed  on  bis  rail¬ 
way  journey,  and  on  his  walk  from  the  station  to  the  office ; 
for  his  ears  had  caught  nothing  but  a  buzzing  sound  in 
which  no  words  were  clearly  distinguishable  but  “  Mox  ” 
and  “  Bar  one.”  Until  nearly  two  o’clock  he  paced  the 
floor  of  his  private  room,  and  then  he  went  out  to  luncheon. 
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About  the  same  time,  at  Epsom,  his  relatives  were  at  the 
height  of  their  enjoyment.  The  miller,  as  good  as  his 
wo^,  had  at  the  earliest  opportunity  gone  ott'  to  put  his 
“  tenner  ”  on  Beggarman.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
“  ring,”  and  he  had,  therefore,  been  delighted  to  find  an  af¬ 
fable  man  presiding  at  a  board  on  which  was  the  name  of 
Podex ;  for  Podex  was  the  name  of  the  miller’s  “  own  com¬ 
missioner,”  and  the  affable  man  at  once  replied,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that  “  it  was  all  one  and  the  same  firm,”  and 
volunteered  to  give  the  jovial  miller,  as  an  old  customer,  a 
“  pint  ”  over.  ^»e  “  pint  ”  was  not  liquid  measure,  but, 
otnerwise  pronounce<l,  a  “  point  ”  over  the  odds.  So  the 
miller  returned  rejoicing  to  his  relatives ;  and  they  all  made 
a  hearty  meal,  with  a  good  many  libations  of  champagne, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  imminent  Derby.  There  had  been 
some  change  in  the  bettinjr.  There  were  voices  shouting 
“  Three  to  two  on  the  field,”  and  “  Two  to  one  bar  one ;  ” 
and  Stentor  and  Leviathan  were  proclaiming,  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  a  blood-vessel,  their  earnest  desire  to  “bet 
against  Mox  ;  ”  but  they  wouldn’t  offer  more  than  three  to 
two,  though  occasionally  a  queer-looking  customer,  who, 
even  if  he  were  not  a  native  of  the  Principality,  bore  the 
lineaments  of  a  Welsher,  was  liberal  enough  (as  money 
was  no  object  to  him)  to  offer  a  sovereign  to  “  anybody  to 
make  a  bet,”  and  an  additional  ‘  ’alf-pint  ”  over  the  odds. 
At  last  the  course  was  cleared ;  the  dog  was  driven  mad ; 
the  dust-cloud  was  raised ;  hats  were  taken  off ;  the  sea  of 
faces  heaved  and  roared ;  the  hoofs  thundered  and  the 
colors  dashed ;  the  crowd  closed  in  behind  the  horses  as 
they  passed ;  the  winner’s  number  was  duly  hoisted  ;  and 
the  miller’s  wife  read,  “  No.  7.” 

“  Beggarman’ B  won,”  roared  the  excited  miller ;  “  but  dang 
me  if  I  didn’t  think  it  was  SquoggUs ;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
too  near  to  be  pleasant.” 

Babel  at  once  set  in  and  continued ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  all  the  worthy  miller  went  in  search  of  the  afi'able  man 
who  professeil  to  represent  Podex  &  Co.  But  Affability’s 
place  knew  him  no  more ;  the  man  and  the  board  had  van¬ 
ished  together ;  and  the  only  information  the  miller  could 
obtain  was  coldly  imparted  in  two  words :  “  ’Ooked  it.” 

“  1  see  ’im  getting  ready  to  step  it,”  remarked  a  police¬ 
man,  grinning,  “jest  as  the  ’osscs  passed  the  distance-post 
witli  Beggarman  a-pullin’  double.” 

’Phe  miller  returned  chop-fallen  to  his  party,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  champagne  he  soon  recovered  his  spirits. 

“  Twenty  pounds  gone,”  said  he,  with  rueful  grimace  at  his 
wife.  “  Well,  twenty  pounds  won’t  break  me;  but  if  ever  I 
1  set  eyes  on  that  infernal  Welsher,  I’ll  break  every  bone  in 
bis  skin.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  the  two  sisters  reproachfully,  “  George  was 
wise :  he  never  bets.” 

“  Stuff  1  ”  growled  the  miller.  “  You  women  would  have 
been  the  first  to  crow  if  I’d  brought  the  money  back  wi’  me. 
It  ain’t  betting,  it’s  swindling  that  lost  me  my  twenty 
pounds.” 

The  handsome  little  boy  had  been  looking  wonderingly 
from  one  to  another. 

“  i'ou’ll  never  bet,  Georgy,  will  you?”  said  his  mother, 
drawing  him  close  to  her. 

“  Not  I,”  replied  the  boy,  laughing ;  “  I’ll  be  like  dad.” 

'The  miller  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  and  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  horses  were  coming  out  for  the 
next  race ;  and  the  whole  party  became  absorbed  in  the 

firoceedings,  and  divided  their  time  between  watching  pre- 
iiuinary  chanters,  and  breaks  away,  and  downright  racing, 
amidst  an  uproar  caused  by  Ethiopian  melodists,  mounte¬ 
banks,  and  the  like,  until  the  last  event  was  decided.  Then 
they  set  out  for  home,  with  little  George  as  happy  as  a  king ; 
for  round  his  cap  were  stuck  innumerable  aolls ;  on  what 
pugilists  call  his  “  smeller  ”  was  a  false  nose  of  gigantic  size ; 
and  in  his  two  hands  were  two  wind  instruments,  which  he 
used  alternately  tor  the  production  of  sounds  delicious  to 
boys  and  pandemoniacs.  By  half-past  six,  p.  M.,  they  had 
reached  the  pretty  cottage,  between  Balham  and  Clapham, 
in  a  condition  which  the  miller  acknowledged'was  appropri¬ 
ate  to  his  calling. 

Before  four,  p.m.,  there  had  been  gathered^  together  in 
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front  of  certain  shop-windows  in  the  city,  many  clusters  of 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  all  wailing  for  the  appearance 
of  a  little  piece  of  paper.  It  is  prob^le  that  not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  gazers  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  what 
they  were  so  anxious  to  see  ;  nor,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  there  much  to  look  at  in  a  piece  of  foolscap  paper 
inscribed  with  three  more  or  less  outlandish  names,  havini' 
ap{)cnded  to  them  respectively  the  first  three  numerals. 
And  yet,  the  human  clusters  could  not  have  displayed 
greater  eagerness  had  they  been  expecting  the  exhibition 
of  a  new  painting  by  a  great  master,  or  of  a  live  claimant 
weighing  something  under  a  ton.  But  nowadays,  with  the 
help  of  the  press,  interest  in  any  thing  gathers  bulk,  as 
does  a  snowball  hy  continual  rolling  in  the  snow  ;  so  that 
it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  the  whole  world  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  hostile  cam])s  on  the  question  of  a  family 
difference  between  two  fieas,  supported  by  their  respective 
“organs.”  At  any  rate,  example  is  catching  ;  and,  whether 
a  man  “  has  a  bet  on  ”  or  not,  he  is  not  singular  it  he  stands 
amongst  his  fellow-creatures,  and  joins  them  in  staring  at  a 
particular  pane  of  glass. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable,  then,  in  the  fact 
that  amongst  one  group  of  starers  should  be  Mr.  George 
Stanhope-Brown.  It  was  far  more  remarkable,  that,  when 
the  expected  bit  of  paper  was  put  up  and  bore  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  ^'Beggarman  1,  Squnggles  Kick-tht-bucket  3 — won 
easily  by  a  length,”  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown’s  neighbor  should 
have  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and  pushed  him  fiercely  away, 
saying,  “  What  the  devil  are  you  a  doin’  of?  ” 

“  Beg  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  dreamily,  as  he 
elbowed  his  way  out  of  the  throng. 

“  Beg  pardon  1  I  should  think  you  did, —  pinchin’  people 
like  that,”  roared  the  injured  neighbor  after  him.  “  Why, 
the  man  must  be  mad.” 

Mad  or  not,  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  sauntered  leisurely 
along,  looking  very  pale,  and  grinding  his  teeth  together, 
insomuch  that  a  friend  who  met  him  cried,  “  Iloilo,  Stan¬ 
hope-Brown  I  gou  didn’t  back  Beggarman  evidently.  But 
I  know  you  don’t  bet,  old  fellow.  What’s  the  matter? 
Toothache  ?  ” 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  nodded. 

“Then  look  here,”  continued  his  friend:  “just  you  run 
over  tlie  way  to  Cory’s,  the  chemist’s.  He  gave  me  some 
rare  stuff.  Tell  him  I  sent  you.” 

“  Chemist’s  1  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown,  as  if  it 
gave  him  an  idea.  “  Ah  I  thanks  —  I’ll  go.” 

And  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  went,  not  only  to  Cory’s,  but 
to  several  other  “  chemists ;  ”  and  when  he  gut  back  to  his 
office,  be  said  to  tlie  porter,  “  I  have  some  work  that  1 
must  finish  to-night,  Peter.  You  can  shut  up  as  usual,  at 
five.” 

“  Very  well,  sir.  Shall  I  get  you  some  dinner  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you  :  I’ve  had  all  the  dinner  1  mean  to  have. 
That’ll  do.” 

Peter  retired,  and  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room,  and  set  seriously  to  work. 

Seven,  eight,  and  nine  struck,  and  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown 
had  not  appeared  at  his  pretty  nest  between  Balham  and 
Clapham.  His  tardiness  had  at  first  been  put  down  to  the 
general  irregularity  of  every  thing  on  the  Derby-day;  but 
at  last  the  sturdy  miller  determined  to  go  and  look  after 
him. 

It  was  about  eleven,  p.m.,  when  a  boy  rang  at  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope-Brown’s  house-door,  and  vanished  like  a  gust  of  wind, 
alter  having  gruffly  whispered  to  the  maid-servant  who 
asked  him  his  business,  “  The  old  gent’s  a-waitin’  fur  yer 
in  the  front  garding.” 

The  girl  had  dashed  after  “  young  imperence,”  as  she 
called  him,  when  a  well-known  voice  cried,  “  Sarah !  Sarah  ! 
my  dear.  ’ 

“  Lor,  sir,”  said  Sarah  :  “  how  you  did  frighten  me  1  ” 

“  Tell  my  wife,”  said  the  miller,  for  it  was  he,  shaking 
as  it  he  had  the  palsy,  “  to  come  out  here  to  me  at  once. 
But  where’s  your  mistress  ?  ” 

“  She’s  up  stairs  sitting  by  Master  Georgy,  who’s  feverish, 
and  talking  in  his  sleep.” 

“  Oh  I  then  I  had  better  go  in.” 


The  miller  went  into  the  parlor,  and  at  the  sight  of  his 
face  and  his  trembling  limbs  his  wife  sank  down  upon  the 
sofa.  “  For  Heaven’s  sake  !  James,”  she  whispered,  “  what 
u  the  matter  ?  ” 

The  miller  went  close  to  her,  clunw  with  nervous  fingers 
to  the  framework  of  the  sofa,  and  said  two  or  three  words 
in  her  ear. 

Mrs.  Tamlin  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro. 

Again  the  miller  said  two  or  three  words  in  her  ear,  and 
aaain  his  wife  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  intense  but  al 
most  soundless  grief. 

Footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs :  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown 
came  in  with  a  smile  on  her  face ;  and  then,  with  one  wild 
look  at  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law,  fell  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floor. 

“  It  was  best  so,”  said  Mrs.  Tamlin  sadly,  as  she  and  her 
husband  lifted  the  motionless  form.  “  When  she  re¬ 
covers  from  her  faint,  she  will  have  guessed  the  worst.” 

“  Not  the  worst,”  said  the  miller  in  a  hollow  voice. 

His  wife  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face. 

Poor  Mrs.  Stanhope- Brown  was  taken  up  stairs  and  ten¬ 
derly  put  to  bed  by  Mrs.  Tamlin  and  Sarah ;  but  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  she  knew  what  was  even  then  not  the 
worst,  —  before  she  knew  that  an  inquest  had  been  held, 
that  no  fewer  than  eight  little  bottles  had  been  discovered 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  which  her  husband  sat  dead,  and 
that  a  jury  had  declared  (though  she  never  knew  with  what 
difficulty  some  of  them  had  been  induced  to  assent  to  the 
declaration)  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself  in  a 
state  of  unsound  mind.  And  she  never  full^  knew,  or,  at 
least,  fully  comprehended,  the  worst  facts  of  the  case,  for 
the  firm  were  kind  to  their  manager’s  memory.  They  de¬ 
stroyed  documents  found  in  his  desk  which  would  have 
been  a  complete  revelation.  There  was  a  letter  from  one 
Davy  Jones,  who  called  himself  “  commission  agent,”  prom¬ 
ising  that  the  “  greatest  secrecy  ”  might  be  relied  on ; 
vaunting  the  “  certainty  ”  of  “  our  outsider ;  ”  and,  predict¬ 
ing  that  the  aforesaid  “  outsider  ”  would  be  at  “  odds  on  ” 
by  the  day  of  the  race,  concluded  by  offering  to  anybody 
who  would  venture  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  or  even 
less,  that  “  fortune  ”  which  Davy  Jones  was  apparently  too 
generous  to  win  for  himself  at  his  own  outlay;  and  there  were 
vouchers,  or  papers  of  that  kind,  which  proved  that  Davjr 
Jones’s  list  of  “  successful  predictions,”  and  boasts  of  “  pri¬ 
vate  information,”  and  tempting  representations,  had,  in 
the  case  of  one  who  would  have  appeared  at  the  first  blush 
a  most  unlikely  customer,  made  the  enterprising  Davy  just 
so  much  “  to  the  good  ”  as  the  firm  discovered  that  ^ey 
themselves  were  “  to  the  bad.” 

Mr.  Stanho|)e-Brown  had  displayed  a  little  of  his  usual 
caution  ;  he  had  not,  “  green  ”  as  he  was  at  the  business, 
recklessly  backed  Mox  to  win  only,  but  had  also  taken  the 
odds  one,  two,  three ;  and  everybody  agreed  that  Mox  was 
as  sure  to  be  placed  as  the  blessed  sun  to  rise.  For  “  a 
place  ”  it  was  said  to  be  “  all  Oxford  Street  to  a  Chiny 
orange ;  ”  and  Stanhope-Brown,  therefore,  felt  quite  certain 
that  ne  would  at  least  be  able  to  n?pay  what  he  had  “  bor¬ 
rowed  ”  of  the  firm.  You  see,  it  was  his  first  venture. 
But  “  it  is  the  first  step  which  costs and  the  cost  in  his 
case  was  terrible,  entailing  death  and  disgrace,  widowhood 
and  orphanage,  homelessness  and  pennilessness. 

For  of  course,  the  pretty  nest  at  Clapham  had,  before 
many  weeks  were  past,  to  be  abandoned ;  and  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  mother  and  her  son. 

They  paid  their  visit,  earlier  in  the  year  than  had  been 
their  custom,  to  Stainesford  Mill ;  but  the  miller  had  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  his  own,  and  they  could  not  make  their  home  with  him. 

So,  one  lovely  autumn  morning,  when  all  the  furniture 
had  been  removed  from  the  snuggery  at  Clapham,  a  deli¬ 
cate-looking  woman  and  a  handsome  boy,  a  widow  and  an 
orphan,  in  mourning  garments  and  with  still  more  mourn¬ 
ing  faces,  moved  slowly  out  of  the  snuggery’s  little  garden, 
and,  casting  many  a  lingering  look  b^ind,  walked  to  the 
railway-station,  and  took  tickets  —  some-whither. 

Their  little  bark  was  committed  to  the  treacherous  ocean 
of  life,  and  there  was  none  to  steer  it  —  bar  One. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

They  have  Dolly  Yarden  hops  in  England. 

M.  ViCTORiEN  Sardou,  the  author  of  “Rabagas,”  is 
about  to  be  married. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Forrester, 
better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume  “  Alfred  CrowquiU.” 

It  is  said  that  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  English  preacher  are  subscribing  for  a  fund  to  procure 
him  a  divorce. 

Offenbach  has,  it  is  reported,  declined  an  offer  from 
this  country  to  give  one  hundred  representations  of  his  best 
operettas  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  offered  one  thousand 
pounds  to  write  a  description  of  the  Derby  Day,  to  which 
bis  name  might  be  appended.  It  was  for  a  country  paper, 
and  it  seems  that  that  journal  can  aflbrd  bullion  indeed  for 
its  London  letter-writing. 

Mlle.  Nilsson,  acconling  to  Swedish  papers,  will  be 
married  in  July  to  a  French  gentleman  named  Duuzan,  the 
honeymoon  to  be  spent  in  Sweilen.  This  is  the  eighty- 
second  time  that  popular  rumor  has  disposed  of  Mile. 
Nilsson  matrimonially. 

They  are  having  a  dispute  abroad  as  to  what  is  the 
right  Welsh  word  to  be  used  for  aquarium.  The  latest 
authority  says,  “  As  the  best  Welsh  word  for  ‘  aquarium  ’ 

1  beg  to  offer  ‘  Pysgddangosfa.’  Every  AVelshman  can 
sound  ‘  Pysgddangosfa,’  ”  he  says.  Happy  Welshman  1 

The  Parisians  are  forming  a  “Molitre  Club,”  on  an 
original  and  rather  narrow  basis.  To  become  a  member,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  an  actor  or  dramatic  author ; 
and  candidates  must  have  one  actor  and  one  dramatic 
author  to  propose  them.  The  club-house  is  the  so-called 
“  house  of  Molibre  ;  ”  the  house,  that  is  to  say,  built  where 
Moliure’s  house  stood. 

An  English  gentleman  has  had  one  of  his  household  go<ls 
rudely  thrown  down.  He  wrote  to  the  papers  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  the  hand  of  Jeremy  Fulham,  that  h.ind 
which  nad  held  the  pen  of  “  the  Great  Jui  ist.”  He  was 
proud  of  this  precious  relic,  and  he  said  so ;  but,  alas  1  it  is 
not  the  hand  of  Bcntham  I  On  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Bowring,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  “  both  hands  remain 
on  the  body  at  the  Museum,  in  Gower  Street.”  Perhaps 
“  the  Great  Jurist  ”  had  three  hands,  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  man  who  wrote  so  much,  just  as  it  has  been  found 
good  to  have  two  or  three  skulls  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  of  the  real,  original  Shakspeare. 

The  Court  Journal  says,  “  Though  Gen.  Schenck  has 
had  some  not  very  pleasant  duties  to  perfonn  since  he  has 
been  in  this  country,  he  is  a  good  deal  liked.  He  gives 
pleasant  receptions  on  Saturday  evenings  at  his  house  in 
Portland  Place.  Having  had  his  right  arm  wounded  in  the 
war,  he  shakes  hands  with  his  left.  He  is  not  exactly  a 
Talleyrand,  but  he  has  some  able  men  around  him ;  and 
Mr.  Evarts,  the  American  lawyer,  who  is  retained  to  advise 
the  American  Government  at  Geneva,  is  a  very  clever  man, 
so  clever  that  his  fellow-countrymen  think  that  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  will  fare  no  better  in  his  hands  than  a  bird  under  the 
influence  of  a  snake.” 

There  was  recently  sold  at  an  auction  in  Paris,  a  worn 
yellow  piece  of  coarse  paper  representing  a  paid  bill, 
signed  “Moli^re.”  The  poet-comedian  had  been  with  his 
company  to  St.  Germain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  few 
select  representations  in  honor  of  the  St.  Hubert  or  great 
huntsman  da)^.  Tlie  bill  states  that  the  cost  of  living  fer 
him  and  his  actors  during  five  days  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  and  forty  francs.  It  bears  the  date  of  tlie 
11th  November,  1668.  At  the  same  sale,  there  was  sobl 
an  autograph  fable  of  La  Fontaine,  entitled  “L’Huitre  ct 
les  Plaideurs.”  Below  are  the  following  words  addressed 
'oy  the  poet  to  his  friend  Maucroix :  ^  I  have  three  other 
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fables  on  the  stocks.  I  have  been  rewriting  *  Le  Gland  ’ 
and  *  La  Citrouille.’  ”  This  was  knocked  down  for  one 
hundred  sixty-three  francs. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  evening 
London  journals,  thus  disposes  of  a  literary  adversary: 
^  On  the  Ist  of  April  I  did  the  public  a  good  turn  in  the 
humble  capacity  ot  a  critic:  1  introduced  into  a  certain 
stronghold  of  sham  character,  and  of  language  such  as  man 
never  yet  spake,  viz.,  ‘  The  British  Theatre,’  the  true  types 
and  natural  dialogue  of  Anthony  Trollope.  The  public 
was  pleased,  and  called  fbr  the  author.  I  did  not  re^nd 
to  this  in  person,  not  being  the  author.  In  spite  of  this 
public  disclamation,  and  in  uie  teeth  of  the  bills  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  all  ^ave  Mr.  Trollope  the  place  of  honor, 
certain  playwrights,  disguised  as  criticasters,  agreed  among 
themselves  to  violate  literary  courtesy,  to  decompose  the 
comedy  without  first  studying  the  novel  of  which  it  is  an 
abridgment,  and  to  slander  me  for  that  share  in  it  which 
they  chose  to  assign  me  on  conjecture. 

"  Did  ever  the  malice  of  rivals,  disguised  as  judges,  go 
farther  than  this  ?  I  turned  the  grosser  libellers  over  to 
my  solicitor ;  but  with  my  good  friend,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
I  took  a  more  lenient  course ;  I  merely  remonstrated  in  a 
letter.  Strange  to  say,  the  writs  soothed  my  raging  ene¬ 
mies  like  balm  of  Gilead,  and  even  elicited  some  novel  ex- 

Eressions  of  friendship  and  esteem  from  them ;  while  the 
■iendly  remonstrance  irritated  my  friend  to  madness. 
Foaming  with  ill-disguised  fury,  he  launched  a  whole  col¬ 
umn  of  stale  cant  about  the  irritability  of  authors  and  the 
patient  dignity  of  anonymi,  who  bear  that  deep  injury, 
contradiction,  so  much  better  than  authors  bear  that  stroke 
of  a  feather,  defamation.  I  had  stated  in  my  letter  that 
his  article  on  ‘  Shilly  Shally  ’  was  written  by  a  playwright 
in  disguise,  who  would  never  venture  to  indorse  his  libel : 
this  ue  editor  had  now  the  hardihood  to  deny ;  and  even 
stigmatized  it  as  an  unworthy  surmise. 

“  Now,  this  little  game  was  all  very  well  to  play  off  on  a 
Devonshire  incumlient,  or  a  shepherdess  in  the  Yale  of 
Langollen ;  but  I  happened  to  be  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  to  know  the  name,  and  the  antece¬ 
dents  in  slander,  of  the  very  playwright  who  wrote  the  said 
article.  I  therefore  wrote  to  my  turgid  but  inaccurate 
friend,  a  few  lines,  studiously  civil,  —  for,  after  all,  the  man 
was  only  standing  by  his  own  nigger  through  thick  and  thin, 
which  is  a  sort  of  oblique  morality,  and  implies  virility,  — 
and  ‘  pledged  myself  to  his  public  to  prove  on  oath,  before 
an  incorruptible  tribunal,  every  syllable  I  had  written  in 
the  columns  of  tlie  Daily  Tele^aph.’  These  lines,  brief 
and  civil  as  they  were,  the  editor  suppressed :  and,  as  I 
hear  that  suppression  has  misled  his  public,  —  a  xerj  large 
one,  —  I  ask  leave  to  defeat  that  unfair  suppression  in  your 
columns.  1  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  sue  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  because  the  proprietors  have  done  me  one  act  of 
justice,  —  they  have  printed  my  letter  at  my  request ;  but  I 
pledge  myself,  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  suits,  to  prove 
that  every  syllable  I  wrote  to  the  Telegraph  is  the  exact 
truth. 

“  I  have  now,  sir,  for  the  second  time  in  my  dramatic 
career,  been  the  butt  of  a  trade  conspiracy.  On  the  first 
occasion,  a  drunken  creature  was  egged  on  to  howl  down 
my  drama  by  brute  noise ;  an  act  no  criticaster  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  before.  This  time  the  game  is  defamation  of 
a  work  which  is  as  chaste  as  ice,  and  as  pure  as  snow. 
Repeated  conspiracies  of  many  against  one  are  not  yery  com¬ 
mon  ;  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  solitary  hint  from  a 
writer  of  whom,  if  he  would  only  be  obliging  and  die,  his 
very  enemies  would  perh^s  discover  that  he  passed  his 
life  in  doing  justice  and  sufiering  injustice.” 


PAN. 

“  PsB,  Psa,  is  dead  I  ”  —  E.  B.  Browrimo. 

The  broken  wine-cups  of  the  gods 
Lie  scattered  in  the  waters  deep. 

Where  the  tall  sea-flag  blows  and  nods 
Over  the  shipwreck^  seaman’s  sleep ; 


The  gods,  like  phantoms,  come  and  go 
Over  the  wave-washed  ocean-hall ; 

Above  their  heads  the  wild  winds  blow ; 

They  groan,  they  shiver  to  and  fro  — 

“  Pan,  Pan  I  ”  those  phantoms  call. 

0  Pan,  great  Pan !  thon  art  not  dead. 

Nor  dost  thon  haunt  that  weedy  place. 

Though  blowing  winds  hear  not  thy  trei^ 

And  silver  runlets  miss  thy  face ; 

Where  ripe  nuts  fall  thou  hast  no  state ; 

Where  deep  glens  murmur  thou  art  dumb ; 

Bv  lonely  meres  thou  dost  not  wait : 

Where  roll  the  living  waves  of  fate 
I  feel  thee  go  and  come  I 

O  piteous  one  1  In  wintiy  days 
Over  the  city  falls  the  snow ; 

Then,  where  it  whitens  smoky  ways, 

I  see  A  shade  flit  to  and  fro ; 

Over  the  dull  street  hangs  a  cloud,  — 

It  parts,  an  ancient  face  flits  by. 

’Tis  thine  I  'tis  thou  1  nor  stern,  nor  prond. 

Dimly  thon  flutterest  o’er  the  crowd. 

With  a  thin,  human  cry. 

Ghost-like,  O  Pan !  thou  hoverest  still. 

An  old,  old  face,  with  dull,  dumb  stare ; 

On  moonless  nights  thy  breath  blows  chill 
In  the  street-walker’s  dripping  hair ; 

Thy  ragged  woe  from  street  to  street 
Goes  mist-like,  constant  day  and  night ; 

But  often,  where  the  black  waves  beat. 

Thou  hast  a  smile  most  strangely  sweet 
For  honest  hearts,  and  light  I 

Where’er  thy  shadowy  vestments  fly. 

There  comes  across  the  waves  of  strife. 

Across  the  souls  of  all  close  by. 

The  gleam  of  some  forgotten  life : 

There  is  a  sense  of  waters  clear, 

A  scent  like  flowers  in  forest  nooks ; 
Strange-plumaged  birds  seem  flitting  near; 

The  cold  brain  blossoms,  lives  that  hear 
Murmur  like  running  brooks. 

And  when  thou  passest,  human  eyes 
Look  ill  each  other  and  are  wet ; 

Simple  or  gentle,  weak  or  wise, 

Alike  arc  full  of  tender  fret ; 

And  then  the  noble  and  the  base 
Raise  common  glances  to  the  sky ;  — 

And,  lo  I  the  phantom  of  thy  face. 

While  sad  and  low  throngh  all  the  place 
Thrills  thy  thin,  human  cry  I 

Christ  help  thee.  Pan  I  canst  thon  not  go. 

Now  all  the  other  gods  are  fled  1 
Why  dost  thou  flutter  to  and  fro 
When  all  the  sages  deem  thee  dead  1 
Or  if  thou  yet  wilt  live  and  dream. 

Why  leave  the  vales  of  harvest  fair  ? 

Why  quit  the  glades  of  wood  and  stream, 

And  haunt  the  streets  with  eyes  that  gleam 
Through  white  and  holy  hair  1 

Robert  Buchanan. 


Burnett’s  Kalliston  cures  chapped  hands  and  all  unpleasant 
conditions  of  the  skin. 

_  Messrs.  Prano  &  Co.’s  colored  pocket-map  of  Boston,  adver¬ 
tised  on  another  page,  is  an  excellent  pendant  to  Messrs.  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.’s  hand-book  of  “  Boston  Illustrated." 

White’s  Specialty  por  Dyspepsia  cures  the  disease,  while 
other  medicines  only  relieve  it. 

The  choicest  and  the  cheapest  relish  that  a  gentleman  can 

glace  upon  his  table  is  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Table 
AUCE.  A  pint  bottle  is  sold  by  your  No.  1  grocers  for  only 
fifty  cents. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 


